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BATTLE OF HARLAW: HEIRS: HEIRS MALE. 


The battle of Harlaw, which has formed the 
subject of two old Scotish ballads—one of which 
from tradition has been given in “N. & Q.”— 
naturally created a great sensation in the district 
of Mar, where the onslaught of the Highlanders 
and Men of the Isles was so very fierce, that the 
memory of the event was not likely to pass soon 
away from the recollection of those who suffered 
from their ravages; and the remembrance of 
which would be transmitted as a sort of heirloom | 
from father to son, accompanied, no doubt, with 
imprecations on the memory of Donald of the 
Isles, who had occasioned the mischief. 

Nevertheless, however bloody were the con- 
sequences, they were caused by the illegal attempt 
of Robert Duke of Albany, who, in his endea- 
vours to aggrandise his own race, was desirous to 
wrest the earldom of Ross from its lawful heir. 

In order to show how the case really stood, it 
may be necessary to state, that the attempt by 
the Regent to get hold of the earldom appeared 
under the guise of a legal instrument, executed, 
or said to be executed, by Eufamia Countess of 
agi lady who had taken the vows long be- 
ore, Was a professed nun, and in this way barred 
from doing anything to the prejudice of the next 
heir to the earldom. Fortunately, the original 

has been preserved. It was found amongst | 


some loose papers in the Register House, when 
Lord Hailes was preparing his admirable and un- 
answerable case for yoo of Sutherland. 
This was in 1771, when his lordship (one of the 
lady’s guardians) and printed an ab- 
stract of it. Besides being a valuable historical 
document, this pleading has another value in the 
estimation of Scotish lawyers: for it proves that 
the word “heirs” then had precisely the same 
meaning it has now; that it never was presumed 
to mean heirs male, as, where such succession was 
intended, the distinctive term “ masculus” was 
added. 

The following is the abridgement : — 

“ Robertus Dux Albania, etc., dedisse, etc., carissima 
nepti nostre, Eufamia, etc. etc., filie et heredi quon- 
dam Alexandri de Lesley, Comitis de Rosse, totum et 
integrum comitatum de Rosse, etc. etc., qui, que, et quod 
fuerunt dicte Eufamiw hereditarié; et quem, quas, et 
quod eadem Eufamia, non vi et metu ducta, nec errore 
lapsa, sed merci et spontanea et voluntate sua, in sua 
pura et integra virgimtate, in presentia venerabilium in 
Christo Patrum Domini Finlai, Episcopi Dunblanensis, 
in castro de Strivlyne, die Mercurii, duodecimo die mensis 
Junii ultimo preterit., in manus nostras, etc., resignavit, 
etc. Tenend., etc., predicte Eufamix, et ibus suis 
de corpore suo legitime procreatis seu procreandis ; quibus 
forte deficientibus, Johanni Stewart, Comiti Buchanie, 
filio nostro carissimo, et heredibus suis masculis de cor- 
pore ejus legitime procreatis seu procreandis; quibus 
forsitan deficientibus, Roberto Stewart fratri suo ger- 
mano, et heredibus suis masculis de corpore suo legitime 
procreatis seu procreandis; quibus forsitan deficientibus, 
domino nostro Regi, et heredibus suis regibus Scotiw, de 
domino nostro Rege, et hwredibus suis, in feodo,” etc.* 

This resignation by the professed nun was nu- 
gatory; for the succession was regulated by a 
charter of David IL, dated October 23, 1370, of 
the earldom of Ross, where a remainder is given 
to Sir Walter Leslie and Eufamia de Ross (the 
grantee’s daughter): “ et heredibus de ipsa Eu- 
famia legitime procreatis, seu procreandis.” The 
possibility of a failure of male heirs is contem- 
plated, because there is a special provision that, 
upon the succession coming to females, “semper 
senior heres femella” was to succeed without 
division. 

Leslie and Eufamia had a son, who married a 
daughter of Albany, by whom he had a daughter 
also called Eufamia; who, either from mental 
or personal defects, was induced to embrace a re- 
ligious life and become a nun. The uence 
of this was that her aunt, the wife of Donald of 
the Isles, the instant Eufamia took the vows, 
became Countess of Ross by reason of the substi- 
tution to “heirs” in King David’s charter. 

It was thus to vindicate the right of his wife 
to the earldom that Donald had recourse to arms. 
That he was unsuccessful, was his misfortune. 
He might truly exclaim, from Lucan : — 

“ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


* June 15,1415, Page 29 of case. 
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In truth, the of Albany was very 


much after the fashion of a later period, when, | 


as Wordsworth says — 
was] the simple plan, 
That those should take who had the power, 
And those should keep who can.” 

Acting on this principle, Albany’s son, the Earl 
of Buchan, kept the earldom of Ross until he was 
slain at the battle of Verneuil in France, 1424; 
when James I.—who, in pursuance of his resolu- 
tion to humble the magnates of Scotland, was 
far from scrupulous—seized the earldom as next 
male under the nun’s resignation. Coming north, 


in 1427, the king induced Alexander, the son of | 


Donald, and his mother, the ejected Countess of 
Ross, and several Highland chieftains, to place 
themselves in his power. He confined the countess 
in prison, dismissed her son, and put many of the 
chieftains to death. 

Alexander took his revenge for the incarcera- 
tion of his mother and death of his adherents, by 
burning Inverness ; but James, in 1429, effectually 
forced the earl to submission, by routing his 
army, composed of Islanders and Ross-shire men. 


account of the clan or family of Macdonald,* to 
have died in France in the year 1427; and the 
countess had, in all probability, predeceased him, 
as Alexander took the title of earl about that 


riod. 
“> 1431, Alexander obtained a pardon from 
the crown, and his earldom was restored to him. 
He died in 1448 or 1449, according to the genea- 

ical account of the family,* leaving three sons: 
John, Hugh, and Celestine. John retained the 
earldom until forfeited in 1475, when it was per- 
petually annexed to the crown. In 1476 he was 
restored to a small part of his lands. “From the 
ruins of his family that of Mackenzie sprung, now 
one of the most powerful clans in the Eastern 
Highlands,” —so says the genealogist of the 


y: 
The case of Ross has a parallel in that of Mar; 
where a like injustice was perpetrated, by the 
crown taking advantage of a resignation by a 
life-renter in favour of a bastard of the Albany 
breed ; who, by a series of extraordinary outrages, 
— himself of the person and estates of 
bel Countess of Mar, and then endeavoured to 
put the earldom past the heir of line, the legiti- 
mate successor—an injustice that was not re- 
medied until more than a century afterwards, 
when Queen Mary, moved by the gross “ in- 
justice” of her redecessor, placed the heir of line 
in the precise place of his ancestress. J. M. 


* Privately printed, Edinburgh, 1819, p. 66. 


AN OLD NEWSPAPER: A ROYAL MARRIAGE 
CUSTOM: HABERDASHER. 


In a recent issue of the Peterborough Advertiser 
was an article containing many extracts from m 
early number of The Stamford Mercury, one of 
the oldest of the provincial newspapers. Some of 
these extracts possess more than local interest, 
and may, perhaps, be allowed a niche in “N. &Q” 
The paper is of the date March, 1733-4 — 


“and the ‘ Foreign Affairs’ posts, show us that Russis 
and Poland were at war, as were Germany and Frane, 
The latter is curiously enough described as ‘having s 
plan whereby to become masters of Luxemburg,’ anj 
then, as of late, Great Britain offers her intervention t 

reserve peace. In such way does ‘History repes 
itself,’ The great event at home was a royal wedding, 
The Irish, or at least the Peers, had ‘ a grievance,’ for ng 
having places assigned them equal to the English Peers, 
they resolved not to attend the wedding, and to kee 
their wives away. This must have been dreadful for th 
ladies. George II. occupied the throne, and the wedding, 
that of the Princess Royal to the Prince of Orange, came 
off notwithstanding the disgust of the Irish Peers. Ther 
is a long description of the doings at the wedding, om 
of the formalities sounding curiously to the present 


| generation. The scribe says : — 


Donald of the Isles is stated, in the genealogical | 


“ About Twelve the Royal Family supp’d in public 
in the great State Ball-Room; their Majesties wer 
placed at the Upper End of the Table under a Canopy; 
on the Right hand sat the Prince of Wales, the Duke, 
and the Prince of Orange, and on the Left the Princes 
of Orange, and the Princesses, Amelia, Caroline, and 
Mary: the Countess of Hertford carv'd. About two th 
Bride and Bridegroom retir’d, and were afterwards sen 
by the Nobility, &c., sitting up in their Bed-Chamber in 
rich Undresses, The Counterpane to the Bed was Lace 
of an exceeding great Value.” 


“ The fashions at Court on the occasion were these:— 


“The Ladies mostly had fine laced Heads, drew 
English ; their Hair curl’d down on the Sides, — 
behind and before; with treble Ruffles, one tack’d upt 
their Shifts in quil’d Pleats and two hanging down; the 
newest fashion’d Silks were Paduasoys, with large Flowers 
of Tulips, Pionies, Emmonies, Carnations, &c., in their 
we od Colours, some wove in the silk and some em- 

roider’d.” 

“The assizes are on, and at Northampton ‘one ma 
was cast for breaking open a house, but respited befor 
the judge left the town.’ Parliament was engaged it 
discussing Triennial Parliaments, and the question w# 
negatived by 247 against 184.” 

The court costume has been mentioned; but 
here is the costume of a lady who had broken out 
of the House of Correction at Peterborough, al 
for whose recovery the sum of half-a-guines wis 
offered. The date is March 19, 1733-4: — 

“ Note.—The said Sarah Smith is a thickish Person, 
a middle Stature, with a darkish Complection, black Eye 
Brows somewhat arch’d, with Pimples appearing in 
Face : had on, when she broke out, Irons of [sie] both 
Legs and Tammy Gown strip’d with Green.” 

A Mr. Taylor advertises himself as “ Haber 
dasher of Hats”: thus giving a peculiar — 
to a singular word, whose origin has aff 
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gad son, I know not on what authority, that both 
ofthem were able to pursue their studies through 
the night without lamp or candle. =D. Brarr. 


Melbourne. 


Queries. 


Barpt painted in the manner of, and similar 
subjects to, Weenix. Can any reader inform me 
where I can find an account of this artist? In 
Bryan and Pilkington’s dictionaries he is no 
named. W. B. 

Cives oF Loypon.—1. Un de vos lecteurs, 
Mr. E. Foss, F.S.A., vous communiquait dans le 
No 234 (1* S. ix. 383), les quelques mots sui- 
vants : — 

“In the reign of Henry IV., there was a club called 
«La Court de bone Compagnie,” of which the worthy 
eld poet Occleve was a member, and probably Chaucer, 
In the works of the former are two ballads, written about 
1413; one, a congratulation from the brethren to Henry 
Somer, on his appointment of the Sub-Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and who received Chaucer’s pension for him. 
In the other ballad, Occleve, after dwelling on some of 
their rules and observances, gives Somer notice that he 
is expected to be in the chair at their next meeting, and 
that the * styward ’ has warned him that he is 

“*for the dyner arraye 
Ageyn Thirsday next, and nat is delaye.’” 

“That there were certain conditions to be observed by 
this Society appears from the latter epistle, which com- 
mences with an answer to a letter of remonstrance the 
‘Court’ has received from Henry Somer, against some 
undue extravagance, and a breach of their rules.” 


Seriez-vous assez bon pour m’apprendre dans 
quelle collection, et, si possible, dans quel volume 
se trouvent les deux ballades manuscrites dont parle 
Mr. Foss? J’ai parcouru plusieurs collections, 
mais mon peu d’expérience des manuscrits anglais 
& rendu mes recherches vaines. 

2. Quelle est l’é6tymologie de Mums (Shadwell 
écrit Muns dans ses Scowrers, 4°, 1691), Tityre- 
tus, Hawkabites, ou Hawkubites, et méme Haw- 
cubites et autres associations de jeunes débauchés, 
confondus en général sous la dénomination de 
Mohocks du temps de la Restoration et de la reine 
Anne? Faut-il écrire Mohock or Mohawk, comme 
dans le Gentleman's Magazine ? T. 


_ Oty Eneravers.—I shall be glad of informa- 
tion respecting two old prints in my possession. 
The one represents our Saviour with the crown 
of thorns and purple robes, and bearing the reed 
in his hand, mocked by the soldiers. In the left- 
hand corner are the subjoined date and signature— 
“ 1538, 10.. an . Bo.” 

The subject of the other print is Christ dis- 
iting with the doctors in the Temple. The 


te and signature are in the right-hand corner as 
follows : 1568, 8S. L. 


First Corournep Jury 1x America.—It may 
be recorded in “N. & Q.” that a jury composed 
entirely of coloured men was empanelled in 
Navasola, Texas, not long ago, and that it is the 
first instance known in the United States. 

This is one of the strange events which have 
occurred since the termination of the late civil 
war. Is such an instance known in England ? 


Malta, 


Fvrtes. — In an old commonplace-book, under 
the head “ Furies,” many translations are given 
from the tragic ts, especially schylus and 
Seneca. The following lines have no reference, 
and I think them sufficiently noticeable to excuse 
me asking for one : — 

“ Meanwhile, the sons 

Impetuous mix’d in fight ; close on whose rear 

Hung the black Furies, stern, and drench’d in gore. 

Horrid, insatiable, their white teeth crash’d, 

And fierce they combated for those which fell ; 

For all were thirsty for the dark red blood, 

And whom they first beheld, falling, or fallen, 

Recently wounded, on him strait they cast 

Their mighty talons.” 


“Give” For “Graze.”—In Newton's Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant, vol. ii. p. 81, I ob- 
serve the following statement : — 

“The usual mode of taking up mosaic pavement is to 
glaze canvas on the upper surface, and to lay a bed of 
plaster of Paris upon this.” 

May I not ask, if the word “ glaze,” in the 
above sentence, is not a misprint for glue ? 

We 

Malta, 


Tae Hamiiton Famity — Could 
any of your correspondents, who have of late been 
writing so intelligently respecting the Hamil- 
ton family, inform me concerning that branch of 
the family which, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury or previously, settled in the North of Ire- 
land ? oo especially desirous of ascertaining 
whether there is any notice in the public or pri- 
vate records of the Hamiltons of the marriage, in 
1682, of Mary Hamilton, daughter of the Presby- 
terian minister at Bangor, to a John Alexander, 
whose son, I am informed, became one of the 
Presbyterian ministers at Dublin. 

Cares Roerrs, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 


“Hien Lire Betow Starrs.” *—Some years 
ago I inquired in these pages for evidence of the 
authorship of the abovenamed farce, which is 
sometimes attributed to Garrick—sometimes to 
Dr. Townley. 


[* The writer of this farce was the Rev. James Town- 
ley, master of Merchant Taylors’ School. It was printed 


| in 8vo in 1759. See “N, & Q.” 2"4 §, xi. 191.] 
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I have not at the moment my “N. & Q.” to 
refer to, but the impression left on my mind is that 
the replies elicited went to prove that the divine, 
and not the actor, was to * accredited as the 
writer, the subject, as is well known, being sug- 
gested by a paper in The Spectator. I revert to 


the matter in consequence of a statement which | Portraits, and would you allow me to ask how it 


appears in All the Year Round (July 20), entitled 


“Old and New Servants,” in which it is stated :— | the portraits are generally restricted to their more 


“There is an admirable farce, the credit of which a 
elergyman-schoolmaster assumed, which really came from 
David Garrick,” &c. 

I should like to know whether the writer of 
the article in question has any authority in sup- 
port of this distinct charge against the “ —_ 
man-schoolmaster,”’ or whether, in accusing another 
of a breach of the eighth commandment, he places 
himself in a position to be reminded of the ninth? 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


LanemeaD Famity.— Richard Langmead (son 
of Nicholas Langmead, of East Allington, co. 
Devon, gent.), matriculated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, March 14, 1667, at the age of eighteen ; 
took his B.A. degree, Oct. 16, 1671; and M.A. 
July 9, 1674. Any information respecting his 
subsequent career will oblige 

T. P. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


A Literary Trick.— 


“A French author, finding his reputation impeded by | 


the hostility of the critics, resolved to adopt a little 
stratagem to assist him in gaining fame and money in 
spite of his enemies, He dressed himself in a workman- 
like attire, and retired to a distant province, where he 
took lodgings at a farrier’s shop, in which he did a little 
work every day at the forge and anvil. But the greater 


| 


| 
| 


| by two nondescript figures, Ly satyrs; 
, standing, with 


| and surrounding a king, ro! 


part of his time was secretly devoted to the composition of | 


three large volumes of poetry and essays, which he pub- 
lished as the works of a journeyman blacksmith, The 
trick succeeded—all France was in amazement. The 
poems of this ‘child of Nature,’ this ‘untutored genius,’ 
this ‘ inspired son of Vulcan,’ as he was now called, were 
immediately praised by the critics, and were soon pur- 
chased by everybody. The harmless deceit filled the 
pockets of the poor poet, who laughed to see the critics 
writing incessant praise on an author whose every former 
effort they made a point of abusing.”— Birmingham Jour- 
nal, July 28, 1867. 


The above has an historical air, but I think is 
not entirely new. It looks like an old story with 


the names omitted and the facts altered. I shall | 
be glad to be directed to the original. 
rns. 


Garrick Club. 

“ ow Crooxep Starr.”’—In the 
lin Weekly Journal, Fe bruary 20, 174), the fol- 
lowing announcement appeared : — 


“Last week Mr. Travers Hartley, an eminent linen 


draper in Bride Street [and for some time, if I mistake 
net, M.P. for the City of Dublin), wae married to Miss 


Spence on crooked staff, a young lady of great beauty, 
fine accomplishments, and a large fortune.” 
What is the meaning of the phrase here em. 
ployed ? 
NATIONAL AND Famriy Portrarts.—Much ip. 
terest has been felt in our Gallery of National 


is that in the mansions of our nobility and gentry 


immediate line? Many old families have formed 
alliances with distinguished races now extinct, but 
whose portraits remain in out-of-the-way places, 
or left on the walls of residences possessed by new 
people. These portraits are often by first-rate 
painters of the day, and would they not form m 
interesting addition, both as regards art and asso- 
ciation, to many an ancestral hall? Perhaps, if 
you will admit this suggestion, many portraits of 
value may be preserved or recovered. H. B. 


Tue or Le Faisan.—In p. 8 of 
Histoire des Temps Modernes, we meet with 
phrase “ Toute la noblesse de Flandre et de Bou- 
gogne jura sur le faisan de s’armer,” Kc. What 
is the oath of “le faisan” ? IGNORAMUS, 


Osrrvary Mepatet or Epwarp V.—I have 
now in my possession a curious silver medal, 
which I will describe in the hope that a short 
notice of it may prove interesting to those readers 
of “N. & Q.” who, like myself, have not befor 
met with an example. 

Its weight is rather more than that of a six- 
pence of 1864; it measures 1,1, inch in diameter, 
and the engraving is now very faint. 

On the obverse there is an oval band, supported 


crown “above” his head, and holding a sceptre 
tipped with a fleur-de-lis, in his right hand. On 
the oval band is a legend, of which, by the help 
of a lens, I can distinguish these words : — 

“ 1488 .EDWARDVs. 5. REX” 
Perhaps the “ v ” is the second letter of the month 
June. 

On the reverse — in the centre, a shield of arms, 
encircled with the Garter of the Order, and e- 
signed with a crown, bearing quarterly 1 and 4 
France modern, 2 and 3 [England]; with the 
legend : — 

“RAINED 2 MONTHES BYRIED LX DE TOWER.” 

At the time of his father’s death, April 9, 1433, 
Edward V. was thirteen years of age; he we 
deposed June 22, 1483, and, with his brother the 
Duke of York, murdered in the Tower. 

W. 


Yaxley. 

“ Rev. Toomas tare Pastors @ 
Briax, is the name 
and designation found on the tithepage of 
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quarto, entitled Excellent Encouragements against 
Affiictions, or Expositions of Four Select Psalms 
(1647), issued under the care of good Christopher 
Harvey, who is so lovingly associated with the 
saintly George Herbert. I am anxious to know 
more of Pierson. Can any reader of “N.& Q.” 
give me references to authorities other than Wood, 
Athene (a mere scrap), and the notice (very 
slight) in the Cole MSS.? Harvey dedicates the 
above volume to Sir Robert Harley, Knight, and 
intimates that Pierson had bequeathed his MSS. 
to him and the publication of any approved to 
himself. I should greatly like to have informa- 
tion on Pierson and Harley. Pierson edited 
Perkins’s works, and is by all spoken of as 
“famous,” and yet nothing seems known of him. 

StTuDENT. 


Quvorarton.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me if the following verse (written on the 
margin of an old Bible, “ breeches” copy, 1597) 
is part of any old tradition; and, if so, where to 
be found? I copy dteratim: — 

“but whilst John at Jerusalem did staye 
god tooke the blessed virgienes life away 
that holy wife that mother that pure maid 
at getsemany in hir graue was laid.” 


W. R.S. 


Royat Avrnors.— Will any of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me their assistance in form- 
ing a correct list of royal authors at the present 
time? With your permission I will begin by 
naming H.M. Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napo- 
leon, King Louis of Bavaria, the King of Sweden, 
who “paints fairly and writes poetry;” as also 
the Swedish Prince Oscar, so well known by the 
wee of The Cid into his native language, 

y a volume of pleasin try, and very recently 
by his & to the. war his- 
Sweden.” Ww.W 

alta. 


Ryper, Wrvint, More Famrires.—Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me information re- 
specting the descendants of Sir Thomas More, es 


cially the descendants of his grandchildren? Also | 


if there is any note of any branch of the family 
going to America about 1634 ? There was a family 
of More living near Haddon, Bampton, and Bices- 
ter, county Oxon, previous to 1637. Notices of 
them especially uired. 
Wyvill of York, and of the family of Rider or 
Ryder. Was Edward Ryder any relation to Sir 

m. Ryder, Lord Mayor of London, who died 
1060, and is the Journal of the aforesaid lord 
mayor extant? Address, H. A.B. Mr. Lewis, 
Bookseller, Gower Street, Euston Square, London, 


Wieerxs. — In Bombasdes Furioso we 
read, “ play Michael Wiggins o'er again!" What 
tune is it, and where can it be found ’ &. J, 


Also, of family of | 


Queries with Answers. 


Howarp or Escrtrck. —What was the 
Christian name of the Lord Howard who appears 
| 80 discreditably in the Rye House Plot trials! 
Was it Thomas or William ? Was he the second 
or the third Lord Howard of Escriek, and if he 
was William, the third lord, what is the date of 
| his succession to the title? The peerage-ehroni- 
| clers, Collins, Banks, and Burke, all make the 
| mistake of giving Edward, the first Lord Howard 
of Escrick, the discredit of the proceedings which 
belong to one of his sons. They all agree, not-~ 
withstanding, in saying that the first lord died in 
1675. Collins and Banks make the second lord, 
Thomas, die in 1683 ; Burke says he died in 1678. 
Whenever he died, he was succeeded by his 
brother William. Was this in 1678 or in 1683, 
or when ? CH. 
[Thomas Howard, the second baron, was in the first 
Foot Guards, and died at Brussels in 1678, whilst with 
his regiment. William his brother and third baron, took 
a very active part ic the Committees of the House of 
Lords soon after he was there seated, in giving credit to 
Oates’s plot, and to the proceedings and trial of his inno- 
cent relation, the Viscount Stafford, whom he condemned. 
He became the chief evidence against his friends in the 
Rye House Plot, as well as on the trials of Lord William 
Russell and Algernon Sidney. From all accounts he was 
desperate both in character and estate, and was con- 
sidered a disgrace to his family. He died in 1694. Con- 
sult Burnet’s History of his Own Time, and Cobbett’s 
State Trials, viii. 370 ; ix. 430, 602, 850, 1065.) 


Joun ARcHER.—This person wrote a pamphlet 
on — 

“The Personall Reigne of Christ vpon Earth. That 
Jesus Christ with the Saints shall visibly possesse a 
Monarchiall State in this World. By Jo. Archer, 1643.” 

Does he figure among the Fifth Monarchy men 
of that time ? GroreE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

[The first edition of The Personall Reigne of Christ was 
published in 1642, under the name of Henry Archer. He 
is also called Henry in the account of him by Benjamin 
Brook in the Lives of the Puritans, ed, 1813, ii. 455, but 
his correct name is John Archer. He was minister of 
| Allhallows, Lombard Street, London, and on account of 
his nonconformity was suspended by Archbishop Laud. 
He retired to Arnheim, in Holland, and became co-pastor 
with Dr. Thomas Goodwin of the English church. He 
appears to have been living in 164". ] 


Destexnation or Scotcn Law Courts.— Until 
now, | had understood that the law courts in 
Scotland were styled “Supreme”: for instance, 
the title of “S.5.C.” always stood for “ Solicitor 
to the Supreme Courts.” In a marriage notice 
which has just appeared in our local papers, the 
term “ Solicitor lore the Imperial Courts of 
Seotland” is used. I should glad to know 
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much discvssion in these pages; and, in the fol- 
ph, we find an old use of a proverb 
that is yet vigorous : — 

« We hear from Thorney Fenn, in the Isle of Ely, that 
Mr. Jeremiah Ris of that Place, lately sent up a Score of 
Hogs to London, which he sold there for 20 Pounds, 
which Money he put in the present Lottery, in which he 
has already had a Prize of a thousand Pounds, Of this 
Gentleman it may very properly Le said, He brought his 
Hogs to a fine Market.” 

Bene. 


GOETHE’S SENSIBILITY. 


Goethe is usually represented as unimpassioned. 
It is probable, however, that he’ was naturally 
under the influence of a delicate nervous system, 
like his mother, but which he succeeded in con- 
trolling. The following will show that he was 
eapable of strong emotions. After the battle of 
Jena, in 1806, the Emperor Napoleon L., sensibly 
irritated, permitted the Grand Duke Charles- 
Augustus of Saxe-Weimar to return to his estates, 
but not without evincing a lively mistrust. From 
that time the noble and generous German was 
surrounded by spies, who approached almost to 
his table. 

“ At this time,” says Falk, “ my own affairs called me 
frequently to Berlin or Erfurth, and as I knew in these 
places many of the superior authorities, I discovered cer- 
tain cunaie in the registers of the secret police which 
were placed every evening before the emperor, and which 
I hastened to commit to paper with the intention of 
making it known to our sovereign. Goethe, on this oc- 
casion, gave me so strong a proof of his personal attach- 
ment to the grand duke, that I regard it as a duty to 
exhibit to the German public this bright page in the life 
of their great poet. On my return to Erfurth, I called 
on Goethe, and found him in his garden ; we spoke of the 
domination of the French, and I reported precisely all 
that I was about to communicate to his highness. It is 
stated in the writing, that the Grand Duke of Weimar 
was convicted of having advanced four thousand thalers 
to General Bliicher, our enemy, after the defeat of Lu- 
beck; that every one besides knew that a Prussian 
officer, Captain de Ende, had come to be placed near her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess, in the capacity of 
grand maitre de la cour ; that it could not be denied that | 
the installation of so many Prussian officers was in itself 
something offensive to France; that the emperor would | 
not allow such a conspiracy to plot against him in the 
dark, in the centre of the German confederation; that 
the grand duke appeared to omit nothing calculated to 
awaken the anger of Napoleon, who nevertheless had 
many things to forget respecting Weimar ; that thus it 
was that Charles-Augustus had been seen, accompanied 
km Miiffling, in passing through his estates, visiting 

Duke of Brunswick, the mortal enemy of France... . 
‘Enough,’ exclaimed Goethe, his eye inflamed with anger; 
‘enough, I need no more; what do they want then, these 
Frenchmen ? Are they men who require more than hu- 
manity can perform? How long, then, has it been a 
crime to remain faithful to his friends, to his oid com- 
in in ? Is it so small a matter 

rave gentleman that it is denied that our sovereign 
should efface from the most happy memories of his life 
the seven years’ war, the memory of Frederick the Great, 


who was his uncle—in fine, all the glorious affairs of our 
old German confederation, in which he has himself taken 
so lively a part, and for which he has risked his crown 
and sceptre? Is your empire of yesterday, then, so solidly 
established that you have nothing to fear for it in the 
future vicissitudes of human destiny? Assuredly, my 
nature brings me to the peaceable contemplation of affairs, 
but I cannot see without irritation that impossibilities 
are required from men, The Duke of Weimar maintains 
at his own cost the Prussian officers out of pay, advances 
4,000 thalers to Bliicher after the defeat of Lubeck, and 
you call this a conspiracy! and you make it a crime! 
Suppose that to-day or to-morrow a disaster should reach 
your grand army, what merit would it not be, in the 
eyes of the emperor, in the general or field-marshal who 
should act in like circumstances as our sovereign has 
acted? I say, the grand duke does what he ought ; he 
would be wanting to himself if he did otherwise. Yes, 
and when he shall, at this game, lose his estates, his people, 
his crown, and his sceptre, like his predecessor the ae. 
tunate John*, he should hold to what is good, and not 
wander from the generous sentiments prescribed to him 
by his duties as a man and a prince. Misfortune! What 
is misfortune ? It is misfortune when a sovereign receives 
favourably strangers who are installed in his house. And 
if his fall should occur, if the future bring him the fate 
of John, well! we, even we, will perform our duty, we 
will follow our sovereign in his misfortunes as Lucas 
Kranach followed his, and we will not quit him a mo- 
ment, The women and children, in seeing us pass through 
their villages will open their tearful eyes and cry, See the 
old Goethe and the Grand Duke of Weimar that the French 
emperor has despoiled of his throne because he would 
remain faithful to his friends in adversity, because he 
visited the Duke of Brunswick, his uncle, on his death- 
bed; because he would not allow his companions of the 
bivouac to die of famine.’ At these words he stopped, 
choking, large tears rolling down his cheeks; then, after 
a moment’s silence, ‘ I would sing for my bread, I would 
put our disasters in rhyme. In the villages, in the schools, 
wherever the name of Goethe is known, I would sing the 
shame of the German people, and their children should 
learn my complaints by heart, and when they became 
men, sing these in honour of my master, and restore him 
to his throne. See, my hands and feet tremble; I have 
not been so moved for a long while. Give me this report, 
or rather take it yourself; throw it in the fire, let it 
burn, let it be consumed ; gather the ashes of it, plun 


| them into the water, let it boil, I will bring the wood ; 


let it boil till it is destroyed; that the last letter, the 
last comma, the last point, may vanish in the smoke, and 
that nothing may remain of this shameful manifesto on 
the soil of Germany.’” 

In this narrative the followi ints are note- 
worthy: 1. Goethe, thrown off his guard, dis- 
closes, besides his tenderness, egoism and poco- 
curantism, and reminds us of ego et rer meus. He 
has a special spite against a bit of paper that no 
one else woul have wreaked his vengeance upon, 
2. Bliicher, glad enough then to obtain a plate of 
meat and the sovereign loan of 600/., was, nine 
years afterwards, the god of the Londoners, who 
nearly wrung his hands off, and to whom, and not 
to the Duke of Wellington, they attributed the 
success at Waterloo. Certainly Bliicher was the 
right man in the right place, but not exactly at 


* John Frederick, deprived of his electorate of Saxony 
by the emperor in 1547, 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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the right time. One remark of his—the only one 
I have heard—was in reply to the simple question, 
What do you think of London? “I think it isa 
capital city to sack.” It is not unlikely indeed 
that France and Prussia also have this m petto. 
3. The kind feelings of the Duke of Saxe- Weimar 
towards the Prussians are likely to be returned in 
a different way by Prussia to the duke’s successor 
who holds the key to Austria. 4. Fouché’s system 
of espionage and reports to Napoleon ; these were 
prepared on the expansion and contraction prin- 
ciple. The first paper the emperor looked at was 
little more than a table of contents ; if he wished 
to know a trifle more, he looked at No. 2 report 
of the same transaction; and if very much in- 
terested, he looked at the amplest report, No. 3 or 
4, as the case might be. Napoleon was a great 
economist of time. 5. Falk thought he had sur- 
reptitiously got sight of this report, but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it was designedly put 
in his way for ae of his carrying the 
news directly or indirectly to the ears of Charles- 
Augustus. T. J. 
Streatham Place, S. 


PICTURES BY WEST. 


It may be of interest to some of the cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” to know that two 
paintings by Sir Benjamin West are at this time 
to be found. in the county of Wilts, of which I 
beg to offer a few particulars; respecting each of 
them, any additional information, or confirmation 
of the traditions I mention, will be very accept- 
able. The first is a copy in oils of the larger pic- 
ture of the death of General Wolfe, painted for 
the engraving made by Woolcott in 1776. It 
once belo to an ancestor of mine, and was 
given by him to the father of the lady in whose 
possession it now is. I have reason to believe 
that it was won in a raffle, after the engraver 
had finished his plate. Probably some person 
conversant with the history of the larger picture 
may be able to give some information on this 
point. The other is a copy given by West him- 
self as a i resent to an old servant, in 
whose family it has been handed down to the 
present owner, with a careful tradition of its 
acknowledged value, and the history of which I 
now wish to perpetuate in “N. & Q.” 

James. Dyer, a native of Westbury Leigh, in 
Wiltshire, was a private in the Life dunia At 
a review in Hyde Park before George IIL, Dyer 
by some accident was thrown from his charger; 
he regained his footing, and stood by the side of 


cident: he made a sketch on the spot, and afte. 
wards a finished painti , Which was kept 
West, and after his death is said to have beg 
exhibited with other works of that distinguished 
painter. Dyer obtained his discharge in the cour 
of a few years, and was taken into West’s servic, 
He often sat for his face and figure, in several ¢ 
West’s historical paintings, and lived with & 
Benjamin some years. When he left, to setth 
in his native village, Sir Benjamin copied, an 
resented to him, his likeness: and that of his 
orse, from the picture painted some years befor, 
and it has been handed down in the family in » 
undoubted succession; whilst the painting itself 
carries with ® unmistakeable evidence of it 
genuineness. It is very possible that West) 
biography and the catalogue of his paintings may 
have some reference to each of these productions 
which it would be very satisfactory to add to th 
facts I have here stated. I leave my addr 
with the Publisher of “N. & Q.”; most willing 
to reply to any particulars wherein your readen 
may desire additional evidence. I have authority, 
in reference to the second picture, to say it cm 


be purchased when its real value is fully asce- 
tained. The first I presume would not be parted 
with, E. W. 


Fry-teaves: IzAax Watton.—On the fly-lef 
of — 

“The Free-holder’s Grand Inquest touching our Sover 
eign Lord the King and the Parliament, &c. &c. By th 
learned Sir Robert Filmer, Knight. London, 1679, va," 
there is this inscription, “J. K. Don{ um] Magistt 
Isaaci Walton.” The initials evidently mem 
John Ken, Walton’s brother-in-law, to whom in 
his will he bequeathed a mourning ring. 

The doctrines of the ultra-Tory Filmer wer 
robably in unison with those of John Ken and 
is brother, the ejected bishop, which would 

make the book a very acceptable present. How 
and when the volume itself came north is m- 
known, but it was for many years in the singu 
larly curious library at Whitehaugh, in the county 
of Aberdeen, which some few years since wa 
sold by piecemeal in the sale-rooms of the late Mr. 
Nisbet, and is now possessed by Mr. T. Chapman. 

Ken got his bishopete, as the story goes, ins 
somewhat unusual way. Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn had 
been refused a lodging by this clergyman, who 
was too upright a man to trade upon the vices of 
his master, and Charles had been told what had 
occurred. Thus the court had no doubt that 


his horse, resting his hand on the pommel of the 
saddle. West was struck with the fine figure 
and the very handsome face of this stalwart Wilt- | 
i , and the expression with which his | 
noble horse seemed to regard the unfortunate ac- | 


Ken’s future preferment was barred. ove 4 
vacancy occurring of the bishopric of Bath and 
Wells, and there being many applicants, Charles 
settled the claims by nominating “ the little man 
who had refused Nell a lodging,” stating that 9 
stern a monitor would make an excellent bishop. 
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This yenerable man, who could rebuke the 
faults of his monarch, was equally remarkable for 
tenacity of principle ; for, after the revolution had 
removed the obstinate James from the throne, he 
nevertheless held himself so much bound by his 
oath that he declined allegiance to William and 
Mary, and paid the natural penalty of his con- 
scientious scruples. J. M. 


Two CHURCHES UNDER ONE Roor.—Instances 
of two churches in one churchyard have been 
mentioned in your columns, but the following 
example of two churches under one roof must be 
— Two distinct churches are under one 
Too! 


at Pakefield, near Lowestoft — All Saints’ | 
and St. Margaret’s— forming a double aisle of | 


similar architecture and dimensions, divided by 
seven pointed arches on octagonal pillars. It was 
evidently erected for two distinct congregations, 
and each had their own altar with raised steps. 
There is a square tower at the west end, the 
lower compartment of a richly painted rood screen, 
and the silver chalice is dated 1337. This in- 
stance is mentioned in Mr. Nall’s Handbook to 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, from which book 
a great deal of valuable matter may be derived. 
Joun Preeor, Jun. 


Navat Review at Portsmovutn, 1778.— 
“There should he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors, and that seas are green ; 

Should own the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 

With Sandwich prattle, and with Bradshaw dine ; 

And then sail back, amid the cannons’ roar, 

As safe, as safe, as when he left the shore.” 

Heroic Postscript, N. F. H. for Wit, ii. 19. 


Such was the spirit in which a review at Ports- 
mouth, in the presence of royalty, was spoken of 
in the days of George III. The satirist had pre- 
viously discharged an arrow at his Majesty on 
— of his alleged excessive seclusion of him- 
self : — 

“Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, 

Cast in the genuine Asiatic mould ; 

Who of three realms shall condescend to know 

No more than he can spy from Windsor’s brow.” 

Heroic Epistle. 

Then, because the naval review at Spithead was 
ordered about two months after, the poet took 
eredit to himself for producing the display by his 
animadversions. See note, p. 19. 

An account of George li’s visit to the navy 
at Spithead, &c., will be found in the Annual 
Register for 1778, p. 232. (Appendix to the Chro- 
nicle.) Information had lately been received 
of the treaty between France and the revolted 
American colonies of Great Britain. W. D. 


Satwon Doubtless many of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” are anglers: here is good 
news for them, and worth making a note of. Mr. 


Walpole, in his report for last year as Inspector of 
Salmon Fisheries, states that there is considerable 
improvement and increase in the take of fish. In 
| North Devon, for instance, at the Taw and Tor- 
ridge, salmon were sold at 8d. per pound ; on the 
Exe, 4000 salmon were caught last season against 
| 400 in previous years; on the Usk, 3000 fresh- 
run fish were taken by anglers alone ; on the Dee 
47 net licences were taken out, the average 7 
take of each net being 17 salmon; and 400 fis 
were taken by the rod, as against 100, the greatest 
number caught in any previous year. On the 
Wear there were more fich than had been seen in 
the last fifty years; whilst the conservators of the 
Ribble and Hodder report that in one fishery, 
where only 90 salmon were taken in 1859, 9000 
| were taken last summer! This is indeed satisfac- 
tory intelligence, and shows the beneficial effects 
of the Salmon Fishery Acts. 8. Krve. 


| Mr. Brient’s Erteramuatic Sayrve. — Mr. 
| Bright, in a speech at Birmingham the other day, 

quoted from some doggrel verse, I rather think 
| about St. Patrick, a clever though coarse saying, to 
the effect that “ the beasts (meaning the Conserva- 
tives) had committed suicide to save themselves 
from slaughter.” For the original source of this 
idea, we must mount up two thousand years and 
more to Antiphanes, one of the earliest and 
most celebrated Athenian poets of the middle 
comedy, whose first exhibition was about B.c. 383. 
I refer to the lines (Fagm, Comicorum Grecorum, 
p. 567, ed. Meineke) : — 


Tis 8° Cavdrov & 
*Os évéxa rou Si Epxer’ ; 


And at a much later period we find Martial 
(Book 11. Epigr. 80) adopting the same idea : — 
“ Hoe rogo, non furor est ne moriare, mori.” 


“ When Fannius from his foe did fly, 
Himself with his own hands he slew ; 
Who e’er a greater madness knew ? 
Life to destroy for fear to die.” 
Anon. 1695. 


C. T. Ramaer. 


Sate or Manuscripts anp Booxs. — 


“In a collection of interesting manuscripts sold in 
London last week at the rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge, the following lot was included :—Robert Burns’ 
ode, ‘ Bruce’s Address to his Troops at Bannockburn ’ — 
tune, Lewie Gordon. The autograph manuscript of this 
poem is written on two sides of a letter addressed to Cap- 
tain Millar, Dalswinton. The letter commences :— 


“Dear Str,—The following ode is on a subject which 
I know you by no means regard with indifference : — 


“ O Liberty —— 
Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day.” 


| It does me so much good to meet with a man whose 
honest bosom glows with the generous enthusigsm, the 


| heroic daring, of liberty, that I could not forbear, sen 
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you a composition of my own on the subject, which I 
really think is in my best manner, &c. 
(Signed) *‘Rozsert Burns.’ 

“*A more desirable memorial of this beautiful Scottish 
poet,’ says the Catalogue, ‘it would be impossible to 
possess.’ This precious relic of the great Scottish poet 
is framed and glazed, and enclosed in a handsome ma- 
hogany case; it went for 121, and was purchased by 
Mr. Robert Thallon, who immediately drew a cheque for 
the amount, and was congratulated by the auctioneer on 
his obtaining so great a bargain.” 

This transaction I have remarked with much 
concern. On June 24, 1861, the autograph above 
referred to was placed in my hands, as the Acting 
Secretary of the National Wallace Monument 
Committee, with a view to its being shown to 
subscribers, and afterwards deposited in the struc- 
ture of the monument. The gentleman who 
handed it to me was my late friend Sir James 
Maxwell Wallace. He had succeeded to it on 
the death of his brother, Mr. Wallace of Kelly, 
M.P. for Greenock, to whom it was presented by 
the son of Captain Millar, who regarded him as 
the head of the Wallace family, and therefore 
its proper custodier. When I left Stirling, in the 
autumn of 1863, I returned the document to Sir | 
James, at his request, but he expressed no inten- | 
tion of retiring from his promise to deposit the 
document in the monument. Sir James died a | 
few months ago. Cartes Roerrs, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


“Tavs!” EartSt. Vircent.—I wasstruck with | 
the signature Tuvs in your publication (3" S., | 
xii. 27), believing it came from one bearing the 
honoured name of Jervis. It reminded me, that 
when a midshipman on board H.M.S. “ Hibernia” 
we had in our band the bass drum bearing the 
arms and motto (Tavs) of the great and glorious 
Earl St. Vincent, which he left on board on 
striking his flag. A messmate of mine asked the 
black » Nemes. the meaning of the word; a stiff 
glass of grog was to be the reward. The black 
came down into the cock-pit at the dinner hour, 
and, after some squabble, getting the glass of grog 
in hand, called out in a stentorian voice: “The 
meaning of the word, sare, is, when you catch a 


fool, sare, to swallow him—Tuvs,” amid the up- : 


roar of some dozen reefers. 


And now a little about the Earl St. Vincent. 


The victory that gained his title properly stamps 
his efligy in gold. He was a man of tremendous 
energy. I know nought of his conduct towards 


his superiors, or if he thought he had any. How- | 


| 


ever, when in command all felt the weight of his | 


power, and succumbed. There was one exception 
to make it a general rule. When captains went 
on board his ship, and “made their bow,” if not 
low enough—according to his bending—he would 
ery out “ Lower, lower, lower!” One captain, I 
think named Pakenham—Tommy Pakenham his 
sokriquet—answered “ No, not for His Majesty.” 


I forget the sequel. It is curious that im them 
— of the man there should be found room 
or this littleness. This Tommy Pakenham wag 
It was said his 
J. 8. 


“a don’t care sort of fellow.” 
every hair would make a toothpick. 
Stratford, Essex. 


LivERPOOL SHIPOWNERS AND THEIR FLaes oF 
1793.—I lately unearthed in Mr. Tweedy’s mes 
nowned “old curiosity shop,” at Newcastle-upom 
Tyne, a pint mug of common creamy white 
earthenware, decorated with “an east view of 
Liverpool lighthouse and signals on Bidston 
Hill, 1793.” The lighthouse stands near thy 
centre of the group, and fifty-six signal-flags, af 

cially numbered, are arranged from left @ 
night. A small compass, with the fleur-delg 
pointing to the right, indicates the north. I seng 
you the names and flag numbers of the shige 
owners, as arranged below the picture in fom 
columns, thinking they may be of some little img 
terest to Captain Cuttle, as well as to those com 
nected with the great seaport of Liverpool : — 

1. Mr, Slater's, . Mr. C. Jones’. 

. Mr. Dawson’s. 30. Greenland Ships’. 
3. Mr. Watt’s. 31. Men-of-War. 

. Mr. Kent’s. 32. Ships’. 

5. Mr, Fisher’s. 33. Bigs’. 

. Mr. Bolton’s. 34. Snow’s. 

. Mr. Ingram’s. 35. Well-Boat’s, 

. Messrs. Dunbar & Co.’s 56. Mr. Gregson’s. 

. Mr. Ashton’s. 37. Messrs. Breeze & Co% 

. Mr. Blackbourn’s. 38. Mr. Leyland’s. 

. Mr. Kenyon’s. 39. Mr. Bostock’s. 

2. Mr. Bent’s. . Mr. Tomlinson’s. 
3. Mr. Backhouse’s. - Messrs. Rawlinson’ 

. Mr. Bradstock’s. 42. Mr. Tarleton’s. 

5. Messrs. T. & E. Hodg- 43. Dublin Packet’s. 
son’s. 44, Messrs, Lake’s. 

. Mr. Dickson’s. 5. Mr. Benson’s. 

. Messrs. Browne’s, . Mr. Jackson’s, 

. Mr. Freeland’s. 7. Mr. Kerrley’s. 

9. Mr. Copland’s. . Messrs. Alanson & Cam 
20. Messrs. Earl's, 9. Messrs. Mason & Cos 

Mr. R. Fisher's. . Belfast Trader’s. 

2. Mr. Ward's. 51, Dublin Trader’s. 

3. Mr. Staniforth’s. 52. Lond Cheese Ship's. 
24, Mr. Wilding’s. . Harper & Brad's. 

25. Mr. Brooks’s. . Mr. Beckwith’s. 

. Mr. France’s. . Mr. Humble’s. 
7. Mr. Boats’s, . Mr. Ratecliff’s. 
28. Mr. Birch’s. 

Then follow signals for “vessels in distress Of 
on shore,” and also for ships coming in or going 
out. 

I conjecture that this mug was made for tht 
special use of Liverpool seafaring men, that, whem 
taking their ease in their inn, they might imbil# 
professional instruction as well as beer. 

Grorce Harpcasti& 

Sunderland. 

Serre THE Darx.—The biographer 
Lamennais, I observe, states that this very 1 
markable man had the faculty of seeing in 
dark. It is stated of the two Scaligers, fathet 
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and son, I know not on what authority, that both 
ofthem were able to pursue their studies through 
the night without lamp or candle. D. Brarr. 


Melbourne. 
Queries. 


Barr painted in the manner of, and similar 

jects to, Weenix. Can any reader inform me 
where I can find an account of this artist? In 
Bryan and Pilkington’s dictionaries he is no 
named. W. B. 

Crves or Lonpon.—1. Un de vos lecteurs, 
Mz E. Foss, F.S.A., vous communiquait dans le 
No 234 (1* S. ix. 383), les quelques mots sui- 
vants : — : 

“In the reign of Henry IV., there was a club called 
“La Court de bone Compagnie,” of which the worthy 
eld Occleye was a member, and probably Chaucer. 
In works of the former are two ballads, written about 
1413; one, a congratulation from the brethren to Henry 
Somer, on his appointment of the Sub-Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, and who received Chaucer’s pension for him. 
In the other ballad, Occleve, after dwelling on some of 
their rules and observances, gives Somer notice that he 
is ex; to be in the chair at their next meeting, and 
that the * styward ’ has warned him that he is 

“* for the dyner arraye 
Ageyn Thirsday next, and nat is delaye.’ ” 

“That there were certain conditions to be observed by 
this Society appears from the latter epistle, which com- 
mences with an answer to a letter of remonstrance the 
*Court’ has received from Henry Somer, against some 
undue extravagance, and a breach of their rules.” 


Seriez-vous assez bon pour m’apprendre dans 
quelle collection, et, si possible, dans quel volume 
# trouvent les deux ballades manuscrites dont parle 
Mr. Foss? J’ai parcouru plusieurs collections, 
mais mon peu d’expérience des manuscrits anglais 
a rendu mes recherches vaines. 

2. Quelle est l’étymologie de Mums (Shadwell 
écrit Muns dans ses Scowrers, 4°, 1691), Tityre- 
tus, Hawkabites, ou Hawkubites, et méme Haw- 
cubites et autres associations de jeunes débauchés, 
confondus en général sous la dénomination de 
Mohocks du temps de la Restoration et de la reine 
Anne? Faut-il écrire Mohock or Mohawk, comme 
dans le Gentleman's Magazine ? T. H. 


_ Ory Exeravers.—I shall be glad of informa- 
Gon respecting two old prints in my possession. 
The one represents our Saviour with the crown 
of thorns and purple robes, and bearing the reed 
in his hand, mocked by the soldiers. In the left- 
hand corner are the subjoined date and signature— 

“1538, 10. an . no.” 
The — of the other print is Christ dis- 
with the doctors in the Temple. The 


and signature are in the right-hand corner as 
follows: — 1568, 8. L. 


First Corovrep Jury rx America.—It may 
be recorded in “N. & Q.” that a jury composed 
entirely of coloured men was empanelled in 
Navasola, Texas, not long ago, and that it is the 
first instance known in the United States. 

This is one of the strange events which have 
occurred since the termination of the late civil 
war. Is such an instance known in England ? 


Malta, 


Furies. — In an old commonplace-book, under 
the head “Furies,” many translations are given 
from the tragic poe especially Aischylus and 
Seneca. The fo owing lines have no reference, 
and I think them sufficiently noticeable to excuse 


me asking for one : — 


“ Meanwhile, the sons 
Impetuous mix’d in fight ; close on whose rear 
Hung the black Furies, stern, and drench’d in gore. 
Horrid, insatiable, their white teeth crash’d, 
And fierce they combated for those which fell ; 
For all were thirsty for the dark red blood, 
And whom they first beheld, falling, or fallen, 
Recently wounded, on him strait they cast 
Their mighty talons.” 

VE. 


“Give” For “Gtaze.”—In Newton's Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant, vol. ii. p. 81, I ob- 
serve the following statement : — 

“The usual mode of taking up mosaic pavement is to 
glaze canvas on the upper surface, and to lay a bed of 
plaster of Paris upon this.” 

May I not ask, if the word “glaze,” in the 
above sentence, is not a misprint for glue ? 

W. W. 

Malta, 


Tae Hamiiton 1n — Could 
any of your correspondents, who have of late been 
writing so intelligently respecting the Hamil- 
ton family, inform me concerning that branch of 
the family which, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury or previously, settled in the North of Ire- 
land ? von especially desirous of ascertaining 
whether there is any notice in the public or pri- 
vate records of the Hamiltons of the marriage, in 
1682, of Mary Hamilton, daughter of the Presby- 
terian minister at Bangor, to a John Alexander, 
whose son, I am informed, became one of the 
Presbyterian ministers at Dublin. 

Cartes Rocers, LL.D. 
2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, 


“Hien Lire BELow Starrs.” *—Some years 
ago I inquired in these pages for evidence of the 
authorship of the abovenamed farce, which is 
sometimes attributed to Garrick—sometimes to 
Dr. Townley. 


[* The writer of this farce was the Rev. James Town- 
ley, master of Merchant Taylors’ School. It was printed 
in 8vo in 1759. See “N, & Q.” §, xi. 191. ] 


~ 
W. W. 
| 
| 
Pike 
+ 
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I have not at the moment my “N. & Q.” to 
refer to, but the impression left on my mind is that 
the replies elicited went to prove that the divine, 
and not the actor, was to Ye accredited as the 
writer, the subject, as is well known, being sug- 
gested by a paper in The Spectator. I revert to 
the matter in consequence of a statement which 
appears in All the Year Round (July 20), entitled 
“Old and New Servants,” in which it is stated :— 

“There is an admirable farce, the credit of which a 
elergyman-schoolmaster assumed, which really came from 
David Garrick,” &c. 

I should like to know whether the writer of 
the article in question has any authority in sup- 
port of this distinct charge against the “ clergy 
man-schoolmaster,”’ or whether, in accusing another 
of a breach of the eighth commandment, he places 
himself in a position to be reminded of the ninth? 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


Lanemeap Famity.— Richard Langmead (son 
of Nicholas Langmead, of East Allington, co. 
Devon, gent.), matriculated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, March 14, 1667, at the age of eighteen ; 
took his B.A. degree, Oct. 16, 1671; and M.A. 
July 9, 1674. Any information respecting his 
subsequent career will oblige 

T. P. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


A Literary Tricx.— 


“A French author, finding his reputation impeded by 
the hostility of the critics, resolved to adopt a little 
stratagem to assist him in gaining fame and money in 
spite of his enemies. He dressed himself in a workman- 
like attire, and retired to a distant province, where he 
took lodgings at a farrier’s shop, in which he did a little 
work every day at the forge and anvil. But the greater 
part of his time was secretly devoted to the composition of 
three large volumes of poetry and essays, which he pub- 
lished as the works of a journeyman blacksmith, The 
trick succeeded—all France was in amazement. The 
poems of this ‘child of Nature,’ this ‘untutored genius,’ 
this ‘ inspired son of Vulcan,’ as he was now called, were 
immediately praised by the critics, and were soon pur- 
chased by everybody. The harmless deceit filled the 
pockets of the poor poet, who laughed to see the critics 
writing incessant praise on an author whose every former 
effort they made a point of abusing.”— Birmingham Jour- 
nal, July 28, 1867, 

The above has an historical air, but I think is 
not entirely new. It looks like an old story with 
the names omitted and the facts altered. I shall 
be glad to be directed to the original. 

Garrick Club. 


“ MARRIED oN Crooxep Srarr.’’—In the Dub- 
lin Weekly Journal, February 20, 174}, the fol- 
lowing announcement appeared : — 

“Last week Mr, Travers Hartley, an eminent linen- 


draper in Bride Street [and for some time, if I mistake 
not, M.P. for the City of Dublin], was married to Miss 


Spence on crooked staff,a young lady of t 
fine and fortune.” 
What is the meaning of the phrase here em. 
ployed ? 
| NATIONAL AND Famriy Portrarts.—Much in. 
terest has been felt in our Gallery of National 
Portraits, and would you allow me to ask how it 
| is that in the mansions of our nobility and gentry 
the portraits are generally restricted to their mor 
immediate line? Many old families have formed 
alliances with distinguished races now extinct, but 
whose portraits remain in out-of-the-way places, 
| or left on the walls of residences possessed by new 
people. These portraits are often by first-rate 
ainters of the day, and would they not form a 
interesting addition, both as regards art and asso 
ciation, to many an ancestral hall? Perhaps, if 
you will admit this suggestion, many portraits of 
value may be preserved or recovered. H.B. 


Tue or Lz Faisan.—lIn p. 8 of 
Histoire des Temps Modernes, we meet with 
| phrase “ Toute la noblesse de Flandre et de Bour- 
ogne jura sur le faisan de s’armer,” &c. What 
is the oath of “le faisan” ? IGNORAMUS, 


Osrrvary Mepatet or Epwarp V.—I have 
now in my possession a curious silver medal, 
which I will describe in the hope that a short 
notice of it may prove interesting to those readers 
of “N. & Q.” who, like myself, have not befor 
met with an example. 
| Its weight is rather more than that of a six 
pence of 1864; it measures 1,1, inch in diameter, 

and the engraving is now very faint. 

On the obverse there is an oval band, supported 
| by two nondescript figures, apparently satym; 
| and surrounding a king, me standing, with 
crown “above” his head, and holding a sceptre 
tipped with a fleur-de-lis, in his right hand. On 
the oval band is a legend, of which, by the help 
of a lens, I can distinguish these words : — 


“ oBIIT 1483 .EDWARDvs . 5. REX.” 


aa the “ v” is the second letter of the month 
une. 

On the reverse — in the centre, a shield of arms, 
encircled with the Garter of the Order, and en- 
signed with a crown, bearing quarterly 1 and 4 
France modern, 2 and 3 England] with the 
legend : — 

“RAINED 2 MONTHES BYRIED LX DE TOWER.” 

At the time of his father’s death, April 9, 1488, 
Edward V. was thirteen years of age; he was 
deposed June 22, 1483, and, with his brother the 
Duke of York, murdered in the Tower. 

W. H. Swett. 


Yaxley. 


_ and designation found on the title-page of a 


“ Rey. THomas Prersox, LATE PasTouR OF 
Brompton Brian, Hererorp.”—Such is the name 
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quarto, entitled Excellent Encouragements against 
Affiictions, or Expositions of Four Select Psalms 
(1647), issued under the care of good Christopher 
Harvey, who is so lovingly associated with the 
saintly George Herbert. I am anxious to know 
more of Pierson. Can any reader of “N.& Q.” 
give me references to authorities other than Wood, 
Athene (a mere scrap), and the notice (very 
slight) in the Cole MSS.? Harvey dedicates the 
above volume to Sir Robert Harley, Knight, and 
intimates that Pierson had bequeathed his MSS. 
to him and the publication of any approved to 
himself. I should greatly like to have informa- 
tion on Pierson and Harley. Pierson edited 
Perkins’s works, and is by all spoken of as 
“famous,” and yet nothing seems known of him. 

SrupDENT. 


Quoration.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me if the following verse (written on the 
margin of an old Bible, “ breeches” copy, 1597) 
is part of a old tradition; and, if so, where to 
be found? I copy diteratim: — 

“but whilst John at Jerusalem did staye 
god tooke the blessed virgienes life away 
that holy wife that mother that pure maid 
at getsemany in hir graue was laid.” 
W. R.S. 

Royat Avrnors.— Will any of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me their assistance in form- 
ing a correct list of royal authors at the present 
time? With your permission I will begin by 
naming H.M. Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napo- 
leon, King Louis of Bavaria, the King of Sweden, 
who “paints fairly and writes poetry;” as also 
the Swedish Prince Oscar, so well known by the 
translation of The Cid into his native language, 
by a volume of pleasing poetry, and very recently 
by his valuable contributions “to the war his- 
tory of Sweden.” y 

Malta. 


Ryper, More Famirres.—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give me information re- 
ting the descendants of Sir Thomas More, es 
cially the descendants of his grandchildren? Also 
if there is any note of any branch of the family 
going to America about 1634? There was a family 
of More living near Haddon, Bampton, and Bices- 
ter, county Oxon, previous to 1637. Notices of 
them especially required. Also, of family of 
Wyvill of York, and of the family of Rider or 
Ryder. Was Edward Ryder any relation to Sir 

m. Ryder, Lord Mayor of London, who died 
1669, and is the Journal of the aforesaid lord 
mayor extant? Address, H. A. B., Mr. Lewis, 
eee, Gower Street, Euston Square, London, 


Wieerns. —In Bombastes Furioso we 
read, “play Michael Wiggins o’er again!” What 
tune is it, and where can it be found ? 8. J. 


Queries with Answers. 


Howarp or Escrtcx. —What was the 
Christian name of the Lord Howard who apps 
so discreditably in the Rye House Plot trials t 
Was it Thomas or William? Was he the second 
or the third Lord Howard of Escriek, and if he 
was William, the third lord, what is the date of 
his succession to the title? The peerage-ehroni- 
clers, Collins, Banks, and Burke, all make the 
mistake of giving Edward, the first Lord Howard 
of Escrick, the discredit of the proceedings which 
belong to one of his sons. They all agree, not- 
withstanding, in saying that the first lord died in 
1675. Collins and Banks make the second lo 
Thomas, die in 1683 ; Burke says he died in 1678. 
Whenever he died, he was succeeded by his 
brother William. Was this in 1678 or in 1683, 
or when ? CH. 

[Thomas Howard, the second baron, was in the first 
Foot Guards, and died at Brussels in 1678, whilst with 
his regiment. William his brother and third baron, took 
a very active part in the Committees of the House of 
Lords soon after he was there seated, in giving credit to 
Oates’s plot, and to the proceedings and trial of his inno- 
cent relation, the Viscount Stafford, whom he condemned. 
He became the chief evidence against his friends in the 
Rye House Plot, as well as on the trials of Lord William 
Russell and Algernon Sidney. From all accounts he was 
desperate both in character and estate, and was con- 
sidered a disgrace to his family. He died in 1694, Con- 
sult Burnet’s History of his Own Time, and Cobbett’s 
State Trials, viii. 370 ; ix. 430, 602, 850, 1065.] 


Joun ARCHER.—This person wrote a pamphlet 
on— 

“The Personall Reigne of Christ vpon Earth. That 
Jesus Christ with the Saints shall visibly possesse a 
Monarchiall State in this World. By Jo. Archer, 1643.” 


Does he fi among the Fifth Monarchy men 
of that time ? GeroreE Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


[The first edition of The Personall Reigne of Christ was 
published in 1642, under the name of Henry Archer. He 
is also called Henry in the account of him by Benjamin 
Brook in the Lives of the Puritans, ed. 1813, ii. 455, but 
his correct name is John Archer. He was minister of 
Allhallows, Lombard Street, London, and on account of 
his nonconformity was suspended by Archbishop Laud. 
He retired to Arnheim, in Holland, and became co-pastor 
with Dr. Thomas Goodwin of the English church. He 
appears to have been living in 1645.] 


Destenation oF Scotcx Law Covrts.— Until 
now, I had understood that the law courts in 
Scotland were styled “Supreme”: for instance, 
the title of “8.S.C.” always stood for “Solicitor 
to the Supreme Courts.” In a marriage notice 
which has just appeared in our local papers, the 
term “ Solicitor before the Imperial Courts of 
Scotland” is used. I should be glad to know 
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[84 §. XII. Ave. 10, 67, 


when the change was made. Doubtless some of 
Edinburgh correspondents can the in- 
ormation required. . MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[No change has taken place in the title of the corpora- 
tion referred to. The substitution of Imperial for Su- 
preme is simply a mistake. Very probably the drawing 
up of the marriage notice was entrusted to an English 
relative of the bride, and he did not do so until after the 
departure of the happy couple, hence the error, | 


our readers tell me 


Scorricisms.—Can any of 
“broken” in the 


the meaning of “casten” an 
following passage ? — 

“ The Crowner suld haue all the cornes lyand in binges 
and mowes casten and broken.”—Skene, De Verborum 
Significatione, 1597. LB 


[| Anglice-—The Crowner is entitled (when grain has 
been left in the field lying in heaps or small stacks) to 
all single pickles that may be thrown or shaken off, and 
to the whole ears in the case of barley and wheat, and 
several pickles connected by their stalks in the case of 
oats which may have been broken off.) 


Replies. 


LUCIFER. 
(3" xii. 47.) 


I think it should be noted that Lucifer was 
applied to Satan, in English literature, at least 
four hundred years before Milton’s time, and pro- 
bably long before that.* In some “ Early Eng- 
lish Homilies,” which Mr. Morris is editing for 
the Early English Text Society, and the date 
of which is about 1220-30 a.p., it is stated most 
explicitly. The book is not yet published, but I 
quote from a proof-sheet, p. 219: — 

“Tha wes thes tyendes hapes alder swithe feir isceapan, 
swa that heo was gehoten leoht berinde”: i. e. “Then 
was this tenth order’s elder very fair shapen, so that he 
was called light-bearing.” 

The context explains that there were originall 
ten orders of angels; nine of which are angels 
still, but the tenth order fell from heaven through 
pride, and their chief's name was Light-bearing, 
or Lucifer. 

So again, in a.p. 1362, Langland wrote : — 

“ Lucifer with legiouns lerede hit in heuene ; 

He was louelokest of siht after vr lord, 
Til he brak boxumnes thorw bost of himseluen.” 
Langland, Piers Plowman, pars i. 1. 109. 

That is — 

“ Lucifer with his legions learnt it (viz. obedience)"in 
heaven. He was loveliest to look upon, next to our Lord, 
until he brake obedience, through boast of himself.” 

* It has been so applied “from St. Jerome down- 
wards.”—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Still more curious is the English form of the 
name, Ligber (A.-S. lig-ber, flame-bearing), as in 
the following : — 

“ Ligber he sridde a dere srud, 
And he wurthe in himseluen prud,” &c. i 

i. e. “ Ligber, he shrouded him in a noble shroud, and 
he became in himself proud.” 


This I quote from Mr. Morris's “Genesis an 
Exodus,” 1. 271: the date is about 1250 a.p, 

No doubt this is all derived from a misapplicas 
tion of Isaiah xiv. 12. But I think it is worth 
while to add, in confirmation of this, and by wa 
of further illustration, that we hardly ever fing 
an allusion to Lucifer in early English withou 
finding, at the same time, a mention of his trying 
to seat himself in the north—a curious perversiog 
of the verse following, viz. Isaiah xiv. 13, whigl 
is, in the Vulgate, — 
“ Qui dicebas in corde tuo: in cxlum conscendam, supit 
astra Dei exaltabo solium meum, sedebo in monte test 
menti, in lateribus aquilonis.” 

Compare the Septuagint version—ém) ra 
ta Boppav; and the English, “in ti 
sides of the north.” Thus, even as early as Cad 
mon, who speaks of Satan as “like to the light 
stars,” we find, “that he west and north would 
prepare structures” ; as Thorpe translates it in hil 
edition, at p. 18. So, too, in the “ English Homi 
lies,” three lines below the quotation a 
given: “and sitte on north[dJele hefene richeg 
%. e. and sit on the north-part of the kingdom@ 
heaven. So again in “Genesis and Exodugy 
1, 277:— 

“ Min flight—he seide—Ic wile uptaken, 
Min sete north on heuene maken.” 

So again in some (not in all) of the MSS.@ 
Piers Plowman, as, e. g. — 

“ Lord, why wolde he tho, thulke wrechede Lucifer, 

Lepen on a-lofte in the northe syde?” 
Langland, Piers Plowman, ed. Whitaker, p. 18 

In fact, Satan’s name of Lucifer, and his sittiag 
in the north, are generally found in company 
Even Milton has — 


“ At length into the limits of the north 
They came; and Satan to his royal seat 


The palace of great Lucifer,” &c. 
Paradise Lost, v. 755-760. 
Watrer W. SKEAt 
Cambridge. 


To the bold assertion from MAtvERN WELIm 
that it is certain that in the fourth century them 
was no use of the name Lucifer to designal 
Satan, as it was then a Christian name, and bor 
by the celebrated Bishop of Cagliari, I answat 

at it was oe to Satan by that learned ex 
positor of Holy Scripture, the illustrious Origely 
in the third century : — 


: 
| 
4 
Ae 
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“ Unde vel ille qui Lucifer fait, et in cxlo oriebatur,” 
ete.—In Ep. ad Rom., lib, v. 
And by Theodoret in the fourth :— 


. . . Ewopipy ex 
Tov oirpavod els Esaia cap. xiv. 12. 

“He calls him Lucifer, .... he compared him to 
Lucifer who fell from heaven to earth.” 

Also by St. Jerom in the fourth century : — 

“Et cecidit Lucifer... .. Et ille qui in paradiso de- 
liciarum inter duodecim nutritus est lapides, vulneratus 
a monte Domini ad inferna descendit ; (Esai. xiv.) unde 
et Salvator in Evangelio, Videbam, inquit, Satanam 

i fulgur de calo cadentem, .. . . Et tamen cum ceci- 
ferit Lucifer, immo post casum coluber antiquus: virtus 
ejus in lumbis ejus.”— Adv. Jovin., lib. ii. cap. 3. 

The famous Bishop of Cagliari was named 
Lucifer by a singular exception ; but I believe no 
other instance can be found. It is not true, as 
asserted by Miss Yonge, that the name was borne 
by any Pope: she probably had in her mind the 
name of Lucius. Much less is it true that its 
application to the devil arose from any “ popular 
misunderstanding ”’ of the text of Isaias. For the 
holy Fathers in general understood that passage 
primarily of the fallen angel Lucifer, though ap- 
plied by the — to the King of Babylon, 
whose pride might be compared to that of the 
fallen angel. Thus, the passages above quoted 
from Origen, Theodoret, and St. Jerom ; to which 
may be added the following : — 

rom Tertullian, in the third century : — 


“ Pre manu erit hujus evi dominum diabolum inter- | 


pretari, qui dixerit, propheta referente : Ero similis Altis- 
simi, ponam in nubibus reed meum.”— Adv. Marcionem, 
lib. v. cap. xi. 

From St. Athanasius, in the fourth century :— 


Tidvres of murrevovres eis Tov KUpiov, 
Tw eixdvra, Tov Opdvov emdyw 

“ All who rightly believe in the Lord, shall trample 
upon him who said: I will place my throne above the 
fig I will ascend, and r will be like to the Most 


F. C. H. 


This name has been applied to Satan by the | 


Fathers and later writers of the Church, ever since 
the time of St. Jerome. Cornelius a Lapide con- 
stantly so uses it in his Commentary, and its use 
is not in the least “ poetical.” It may have arisen, 
not so much from a “ misunderstanding” of Isaiah 
xiv. 12, as from a deeper understanding of it, as 
referring not only to the fall of Belshazzar, but 
to the still greater fall of Satan, as Miss Yonge so 
well shows. (See Cornelius a Lapide, in —) 
J.T. F. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


ASSUMPTION OF A MOTHER’S NAME. 
xii. 66.) 

A question has been asked ian 8. 8. which 
opens a very interestin of the genealogical 
of the count is indeed 
only what a man can do now. ‘There is no doubt 
that any man can take any name. All dispute 
as to the legality of this proceeding is at an end ; 
and those who dislike the practice have only to 
hope that its possible inconvenience in the future 
may at last end in some late remedy. If any one 
wishes to “take his mother’s maiden name ” or to 
“add it to his own surname ’—changes not at all 
unreasonable in themselves—he has only to pub- 
lish his choice in The Times or elsewhere, and he 
will be legally known by his new name. 

But this change to the mother’s name has a 
long prescription of use. I give Habington’s ac- 
count of it. The extract is made from Lord 
Lyttelton’s manuscript of Habington’s “ Collec- 
tions for Worcestershire made in reigns of James 
and Charles I.” By the kindness of Lord Lyt- 
telton I had the MS. in my possession for a con- 
siderable time, and made this and other extracts 
from it. Speaking of Warmedon, he says : — 

“In the body of the churche and southe window, gules 
a fesse or, and towe mollettes in cheife argent. This 
coate is often boren in Malvernes faire churche [it is still 
to be seen there.—D. P.] and elsewheare as Bracies’ armes. 
But in my opinion is Pohers’ coate w* Braci as heyre to 
Poher did assume for his owne. For before kinge Ed- 
ward the thyrd 13 of hys raygne quartered France and 
England, all our gentellmen men bore singell coates, in 
so muche as yf a gentellman had maryed w® a gentell- 
woman who was an inheritrice and had a sonne by her, 
thys heyre yf hee wold chuse hys mothers armes must 
refuse hys fathers. And it was moreover used to keepe 
hys fathers name and beare hys mothers coate, Or, on 
the contrary, to take hys mothers name and continewe 
hys fathers armes. And so Bracie of Warmedon and the 
Ligons theyre heyres have borne eaver since not Bracies’ 
but their ancestors Pohers’ armes.” 

This statement of Habington exhausts the sub- 
ject. Instances are familiar to those who have 
given attention to genealogy. But the knowledge 
of the rules stated in this passage of Habington 
may save ‘persons to whom it is a new study 
some perplexity and surprise. I said something 
on the subsequent practice as to arms before the 
institution of the College of Arms, in vol. vi. 
p- 126, which I will not waste time in 9 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


There is nothing to prevent E. S. S. from pub- 
lishing his change of surname, and then what he 
wishes to do is legally complete. (See the case of 
Luscomb v. Yates, 5 Barn & Alderson’s Reports, 
555, and Falconer on Surnames, p. 9; and Sup- 
plement, pp. 15 and 16.) There never was a 
public authority to invent new names. The thou- 
sands of surnames which are used were originally 
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personal and private inventions. The Par. Paper, 
April 14, 1863, No. 157, p. 5, gives the items of 
charges on obtaining a royal licence to change a 
name. They amount to 44/. 13s. exclusive of the 
stamp duty, and the stamp duty is 10/. when the 
change is voluntarily made, and 50/7, when condi- 
tionally made under the direction of a will or 
settlement. 

In Scotland it is not the practice to ask the 
sovereign to sanction what the law permits all 
persons to do. Any person may by his own act 
change his name (as Lord Clyde did from 
Me Liver to Campbell) ; and if in Scotland an 
official certificate of the change is desired, such 
certificate is ted by the Lyon-King-of-Arms 
Office; and by the recent Act of Parliament, 
30 Vict. c. 17 (May 3, 1867), the fee to be paid 
for a “certificate regarding change of surname ” 
is fixed to be fifteen shillings. Cc. C, 


E.S.S. may take his mother’s maiden surname, 
or any other surname he pleases, either in substi- 
tution of, or in addition to, his present surname. 
The change must be a total one ; that is, he cannot 
retain the old name for any particular purpose, or 
adopt the new with any exception; and it must 
be made publicly. Some have considered it suffi- 
cient public notice to insert an advertisement in 
The Times or other newspapers, and the cost of 
this need be but a few shillings. Others think it 
desirable to add solemnity to the act by executing 
a deed-poll to be enrolled in Chancery. This was 
the course adopted by the late learned editor of 
Hayes and Jerman On Wills, and reader on real 
property to the Inns of Court, Mr. T. S. Badger, 
who assumed the additional name of “ Eastwood ”’ 
on acquiring an estate so named. This method 
need not cost more than a few pounds. Others, 
again, where required by the terms of any will, or 
where a change of arms as well as of name is de- 
sired, or where from any other cause they desire 
to obtain a higher sanction to the change than 
their own mere volition, apply for a licence under 
the royal sign manual, which of course is much 
more costly. All this ground, however, has been 
gone over before in several learned articles in the 
sixth volume of your present series. 

Jos J. B. Workarp. 


In Scotland, when the mother retains her 
maiden name, a son may, at his option, take either 
father’s or mother’s name, or both: this is the 
Roman, or civil law, view of the case. But in 
the English ecclesiastical law a woman, on mar- 
riage, becomes so incorporated with her husband 
that neither her name nor anything ~lse belongs 
to her—except her wedding ring, and one shift. 
How the tables will be turned when the Houses 
of Ladies and Commons’ women make the laws! 

T. J. Bucxton. 


JUNIUS, BURKE, ETC. 
(3 §, xii. 34, 73.) 


Your noble correspondent will, I trust, permit 
me to remark, that a character of “ special plead- 
ing,” and something very like equivocation, per. 
vades the letter of Burke to which he refers. The 
first letter to Markham was unsatisfactory to the 
prelate, and required to be supplemented. The 
“denial” which it contains is, at most, a protest 
against the charge of authorship, and little else 
than a dexterous fence of words. That the long 
letter would have been equally ineffectual, was 
acknowledged by the writer of it, when he r- 
solved to suppress so elaborate a vindication of 
himself. 

The subject is characterised by Mr. Townshend 
as a “disagreeable” one ; he is forced to recur to 
it (such at least is the drift of the second letter); 
but why was it imperative upon him to revive s 
topic associated with so much of unpleasant feel- 
ing, except for the reason that the answer to his 
former appeal had been evasive? As regards 
Burke, we find that this reiterated - more 
sifting inquiry “gives him’ pause”; he must 
need “ consul hie’ pillow twice,” before he can 
venture to say “No!” to a plain question ons 
matter of fact. Is it not probable (to say the 
least) that the interval, with its * pillow” con- 
sultation, was devoted to the consideration of s 
question of moral casuistry, in relation to the 
matter as it stood—the question, namely, whether 
he was under any social obligation to declar 
“the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
in the demand of a self-constituted and u- 
authorised inquisitor? On the principle enu- 
ciated by Johnson (in reference to this particular 
subject) there was no such obligation. It wil 
be remembered, however, that Johnson takes the 
distinction, that the disavowal of Burke, ad- 
dressed to himself, was a voluntary one. If it 
had been elicited by questioning, he might not 
have felt himself bound (as we may infer) to give 
it his implicit credence. Burke, nevertheless, 
may have reasoned to his own conviction, that, 
even in that case, he was answering the oa 
of general society —one which individuals of it, 
a part for the whole, had already thrust upod 
him, personally and pertinaciously. : 

It should seem that Mr. Fitzherbert himself 
was scarcely satisfied. He repelled the accust 
tion, but “in so awkward a manner as to increase, 
rather than remove, the suspicions of the company 
he was addressing.” Anything like embarrast- 
ment, on such an occasion, can only be attributed 
to misgivings in his own mind, which perplexed 
him in the performance of the task assigned ® 


him. He spoke as an advocate, from instructions 
| furnished to him by the accused party. 


He was 
the familiar friend; the “alter ego” of Burke 
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(whom he had introduced into public life), and 
when we read of his “awkwardness,” we can 
scarcely refrain from a surmise that he knew more 
than had been confidentially imparted to him. Mr. 
Townshend was of opinion that Dr. Markham’s 
“doubts” ought to be removed. Mr. Burke 
made an attempt that way, and kept it to himself! 
Perhaps he regarded the bishop as a sort of 
“ father confessor,” and felt compunctions about 
offering to his ghostly teacher a masterpiece of 
writing, when —_ was needed in the matter 
but plain speaking. It would have been easier 
(at least) to say, “I know no more who wrote, 
dictated, inspired, or (in any sense of the word) 
‘authorised ’ the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ than I know 
the same things concerning the first ‘Book of 
Chronicles.’” 

In the Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, 
there is a letter from the Duke of Grafton to 
Lord C—— (then at Bath) recommending Mr. 
Burke for office (most likely for high office) in 
the strongest manner. This may have been the 
very situation in the Ministry, his aspiration to 
which Burke so ingeniously vindicates, or pal- 
liates, in the reply to Markham, the bishop (as 
we learn from that letter) having sneered at the 
“ambition ” of the political adventurer (as mani- 
fested on some particular occasion), characteris- 
ing it as overweening, if not ridiculous, when 
measured with his pretensions ; using, in fact, the 
argumentum ad hominem in a spirit not very nearly 
akin to spiritual-mindedness ! 

The prime minister declined to accede to the 
proposition, alleging, as a main objection, “the 
gentleman’s principles of trade.” It is possible 
that Burke never 1 ort aware that the duke’s 
professions of a zeal to serve him had been acted 
upon; or he may have attributed the ill success 
of the project to a want of earnestness on the part 
of his grace. It will be seen by the letter re- 
ferred to that the duke had done his utmost. 

It is well known that contemporary opinion 
pointed to Burke, and to Burke alone; and of the 
contemporaries of Junius, one at least, and he not 
the least interested in the question—Lord Mans- 
field (who survived the period twenty-four years) 
retained, to the last, the conviction that Burke 
“was the man.” But is it to be doubted that 
Lord Mansfield was conversant with the case in 
all its bearings, with the imputations and the 
denials; and that he had brought to bear on the 
determination of it all the powers of the most 
eaaate judge of evidence the world ever 


8a 
And besides, although, if Burke was not the | 
writer of Junius, he must have bethought himself 


tions of an incriminated party, whether sponta- 
neous or the reverse—the question presents itself, 
does the right exist to enforce confession by tor- 
ture, physical or moral? In other words, is a 
man entitled to have a secret, and to keep it, alté 
mente repostum ? 

The first right is absolutely conceded, the 
second is virtually denied, if you hold that he is 
bound to indulge the curiosity of every meddler, 
in regard to that which he would have owned 
before, if it had consisted with his inclinations 
or his convenience to do so. Sir Walter Scott 
must have denied the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels, in direct terms, hundreds of times before 
he avowed it. L. 


POETIC PAINS. 
(3" §, xii, 22, 72.) 


C. A. W., I think, ~~“ somewhat from the 
courtesy belonging to literary discussions when 
he termed the transposition which I proposed in 
the last stanza of Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden” 
“wretched jingle.” I further cannot agree with 
him in thinking that it would have been better if 
the final lines of the stanzas did notrhyme. J.A.G. 
and the well-known and respected contributor to 
“N. & Q.,” F. C. H., are far more courteous; 
and I have only to remind them that, by Mr. Red- 
ding’s account, the poet did not pronounce the 
word sepulchree. I must further remind J. A. G. 
that the poet’s idea seems to have been that the 
snow would form one vast “winding-sheet,” cover- 
ing the whole of the dead without distinction ; 
and, as they would only be thus far buried, the 
word “sepulchre” as applied to the spot where 
each lay would be quite inappropriate. 
I will now observe that Campbell has likewise 
marred two of his other finest poems by the em- 
loyment of inappropriate terms at the end of 
ines. In his bematifal “O'Connor's Child” we 
have — 
“ When all was hushed at eventide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle ; 
Be hushed, my Connocht Moran cried, 
"Tis but the screaming of the eagle.” 


“The baying of their beagle”! He might as 
well have said “the baying of their poodle.” Itis 
a catachresis indeed to use “ beagle ” for blood- 
hound, the dog that was meant, and how easily 
it might have been avoided! If I had been the 
poet I would have given in preference — 


“ Their bloodhound’s baying reached my ear,” 
and 


who was. We have not heard that he ever be- 

tokened an interest in the subject, or offered an 

Opinion or a surmise in relation to it. 
After all—with respect to the negative allega- 


| or 


“°Tis but the eagle’s scream we hear,” 


“*Tis the eagle’s scream ; there’s nought to fear.” 
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The other poem begins thus — 


“ Ye mariners of England! 
That guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze!” 
Now surely “the breeze” never was an object 
of terror to aseaman. The last line, since storm 
could not be used, should have ended with gale ; 
and how easy would it have been to make a 
second line ending with the noun or verb sail / 

These remarks of mine will, I trust, be regarded 

in their true light as merely critical exercitations. 
Txos, KEIGHTLEY. 


Surely Campbell designedly wrote the unrhym- 
ing word capalchae in the last line of his very tne 
stanza *hre as we usually pronounce it. The 
very jar in the rhythm seems to my ear to make 
the poem only more beautiful, breaking as it 
does the monotonous smoothness of the lines— 
that smoothness which is to some ears tiresome 
in Moore’s polished sonnets. He must have done 
it on the principle of the break of line in Virgil, 
“ Arcades ambo.” 

I remember a poor fellow, an usher in a school, 
being terribly laughed at for making, in his copy 
of —_ a pencil note—“cemetery would 
read r here.” F. C. H.’s conjecture that the 
prt meant the word to be pronounced sepulchree 
Massacre 


I think, incorrect. used, I know, to 
— massacree, but sepulchre was for- 
merly called sepiilchre. The poor people in Cam- 
bridge to this day call the church there St. 
cur’s, the accent being thrown on the 
able. C. W. 


SuRNAME oF “Parr” (3" S. xii. 66.)—The 
<—_ of this name, like that of Parry, Price, and 
ton, is to be found by sepezacing the initial P 
and D from the root words — Rice and Alton. 
So also Bowen, Belis, Powel. Parr as originally 
written was probably Ap-Ar= son of Ar. Ar in 
Gaelic means ploughing, tillage, agriculture. Ar 
or air in the same language means battle, slaughter, 
field of battle. -Ar also means a bond, tie, chain, 
guiding ; likewise land, earth (Macleod and De- 
war, p. 31.) In the Welsh language dr means 
» also surface, tilth, or ploughed land. 
he, i. ys But par (=py-ar) in Welsh 
means a pair, fellow, match, or couple; and 
means causing, causative. (Pughe, ii. 
.) If another probable derivation be sought, 
then it may have its origin from the same root as 
the German aar, a bird of prey, particularly the 
eagle. Erin Bretagne still means an eagle, and 
the initial syllables of Aruspex may have affinity 
with the same root. (Adelung, Worterbd. p. 5.) 


T. J. Buckron. 
Streatham Place, S. 


rived from ap-Harry, the Welsh form of Harrison, 
The ancient and ennobled family, Parr of Kendal, 
formerly Parre, must, I think, be a corruption of 
the Norman Barri; the letters P and B becoms 
counterchangeable in the course of centuries, and 
the heraldic bearings 

tenance this supposition. 

As to the old township of Parr in Prescott (i¢ 
Priest’s-cot) parish, Lancashire, it would aris 
from some local peculiarity or distinction—sucy 
as a park, parish, parsonage, priest’s or pardoner 
cell, probably long since swept away. AHL 


Cattierapuy §S. xi. 402.)—The finest 


Danish specimen which I have seen is Joh. Chris 
toph. Oehlers’ Die offene Schreib-Schule (omg 
titie), oblong folio, undated. Ocehlers here call 
himself “ Buchhalter, bestellten Schreib- ung 
Rechne-Meister zu St. Nicolai in Flensburg 
anjetzo verordneten Ober-Meister zu St. Jacobi 
Hamburg.” The work is dedicated to the Danial 
King Frederick IV., and is written throughoul 
Some of the plates are wonderful masterpiecs™ 
Plate 3 is a fone portrait of Frederick IV. @ 
horseback—all as delineated by Oehlers in i 
n-manner. This rare work is without place@ 
vate. When it appeared I do not know, pro 
at Hamburgh somewhere about 1720, or a li 
later. Grorce 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Beauty Unrortunate 8. xi. 517; xii 
The Host of the Canterbury Tales thus 
the fate of Virginia, as related by the Doctor @ 
Physic : — 
“ Allas! to deere boughte sche hir beauté. 
Wherfore I say, that alle men may se, 
That giftes of fortune or of nature 
Ben cause of deth of many a creature. 
Hir beauté was hir deth, I dar wel sayn 
Allas ! so pitously as sche was slayn! 
Of bothe giftes, that I speke of now, 
en han ful often more for harm than prow.” ] 
(1. 1878-13,715, ed. Wright} 
Joun Anprs, JU 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


etc. S. xi. 50L)= 
Relative rank is even now a vexed question 
the present system, and we peg see gazette 
announcements of honorary rank being confer 
on individuals; and a case occurred a few yeaum 
since of an officer using, on his visiting 
style of his 

Honorary rank is simply the shadow of « sa 
stance to meet certain supposed social requitt 
ments, while relative rank is an official fiction a 
the a of disputes, but which does notm™ 
the least assimilate the functions of individual 

A curious treatise might be written on naam 


This patronymic is by no means uncommon, and @ 
I consider it to be an abbreviation of Parry, de-a 


are sufficiently near to coum 
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and titles that have lost their original force or 
significance. 

For example :—“ Czesar” in the first century, 
and “Cesar” in the fifth. Caliph, Khalifa, &c. 
Kooli, Cooly. Captain, in all its varied associa- 
tions. Sergeants, at law and in the army. Major 
and sergeant-major (apropos, the corporal-major 
referred to by your correspondent would not be | 

Jed “major,” except by one of his own or of 
an inferior class—an officer would not so style 


him). 

Subadhar, the native captain of a Sepoy regi- 
ment, although bearing that lordly title, was | 
nevertheless under the orders of the European 
sergeant-major ; and although he could be a mem- 
ber of a court-martial, composed however only of 
natives, his title meant nothing, and practically | 
and virtually he was my 2 a regimental sergeant. 

In the same way, we have honorary University 

s: and in the army the rank even of | 
“general officer” conferred on men who to all 
intents and purposes have none of the attributes 
of a bond fide general; but it is a graceful com- 
pliment paid, under certain circumstances, to old 
officers—and means no more than what the world | 
may choose to value such rank at. In certain 
grades of society “the general” is greatly re- 
vered; and there are men who would sacrifice 
even the comfort of their families to enjoy a 
distinction which a return ticket to America can 
equally effectually confer ! 

There is a great difference, however (heraldi- 
cally speaking), between the real rank and the 
honorary or relative. Thus, an honorary captain— 
say an old paymaster or quarter-master—does not 
hold the commission of a regimental captain, 
which gives the latter a legal precedence even of 
those who hold equal relative rank. 

Some men obtain from society—as by some in- 
herent attraction in themselves—titles to which 
they are not entitled, while others are denuded of 
those which they really do 83. 

Thus, an unobtrusive D.D. will be constantly 
addressed “ Mr.,” while the more important looking 
inferior B.D. is styled “Doctor.” So likewise 
the pretentious looking old subaltern will be 
+ “Major,” while his captain is addressed 
“Mr.” Of course these mistakes do not occur in 
good society. Sr. 


“Srvart or tae Scotcn Guarp” (3" S. xii. | 
67.)—What did this “ Discours” discourse about, | 
if it gave neither the “causa causans” of this | 
Scotch “Seigneur’s” beheading, nor any par- | 
ticulars about his pedigree ? 

His being decapitated under Lewis XJ. was not | 
Ee evident of his being an “ wworthy Scotch 

uard,” as many an innocent man was sent ad 
patres by this cruel and unscrupulous monarch. 

P. A. L. 


QUOTATION WANTED S, xi. 457.)— 


“ For treason, d'ye see 
Was to them a dish of tea, 
And murder bread and butter.” 


LyprArp will find in Shenstone’s Rape of the 
Trap the following lines : — 


“A river or a sea 
Was to him a dish of tea, 
And a kingdom bread and butter.” 


_ No doubt but that Sir W. Scott borrowed the 
lines from Shenstone, altering them to his own 
purpose, Cc 

REFERENCES WANTED (3° S, xii. 91.)— 
St. Bernard. 
“Inter seculares nuge nuge sunt; in ore Sacerdotis 
blasphemizx.” 
The correct reading I believe to be as follows :— 
“ Nuge siquidem inter seculares nuge sunt, in ore 
autem Sacerdotis blasphemia.” 
Lib, II. de Consideratione, cap, 13. 
St. Cyprian. 
“Ad unum corpus humanum supplicia plura quam 
membra.” 
This also is incorrectly worded ; in St. Cyprian 
it stands thus : — 
“ Ad hominis corpus unum supplicia plura quam mem- 
bra.”—Epist. I. ad Donatum, 
St. Ambrose, 
“ Nulla wtas ad perdiscendum est.” 


I believe the sense is given here instead of the 
true reading, and I suspect the following is in- 
tended : — 

“ Nemo est qui doceri non egeat dum vivit.” 
Lib, I, Officiorum, cap. 1. 
Or perhaps this : — 
“ Omnis «tas perfecta Christo est.” 
Ep. 30 ad Valentinianum. 
F.C. H 


M. W. will find the words — 
“ Da pater angustam menti conscendere sedem ; 
Da fontem lustrare boni,’— 
in the ninth poem of the third book of Boéthius. 
They are continued as follows : — 
° - da luce reperta 
In te conspicuos animi transfigere visus.” 
According to the Leyden edition of 1671, they 
were imitated by Buchanan “in Franciscano”’ 
thus : — 
“ Ad fontes penetrare boni, tenebrisque remotis 
Tollere perspicuos animi ad ccelestia visus.” 
E. B. Nicwonson. 
Tonbridge. 
The first from Childe Harold, canto mu. 
should, however, be “ palikar,” not “ soldier.” 
The third from T. Moore’s little poem, “ You 
remember Ellen.” W. J. Smita. 
Temple. 
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Royat Arms or Scottanp 8S. x. 231, 279, 
316, 379, 479.) — There were a few articles in 
“N. & Q.” in regard to the “ Royal Arms of 
Scotland,” and a monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, circa 1570, was one of the earliest quoted. 
Irrespective of coins, I find it on the title-page of 
Major’s History of Scotland, printed at Paris 1521; 
on the Black Acts of Scotland, printed at Edin- 
burgh, by Davidson, 1541; and again by Lek- 
previk, 1566. And in addition, I am in possession 
of a MS. on vellum, formerly belonging to Rev. 
Dr. Wellesley, Principal of the New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, with the Rules of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, where he notes : — 

“ This identical book sent, with the Insignia of the 
Garter, to James V. of Scotland.”— Vide Ashmole, p. 396. 

In this book is a beautiful illumination of the 
arms of England and Scotland of the period, circa 
1535. W. P. 

Philadelphia. 

THRECKINGHAM Font-rnscriprion (3" §S, xii. 
66.)—I remember examining this inscription 
about the year 1844, after my friend Mr. F. A. 
Paley had stated, in his Introduction to Van 
Voorst’s Baptismal Fonts, that no one had de- 
ciphered it. It is a rather badly cut black-letter 
inscription, and I made it, without much doubt, 
to be this: “™ Ave Maria gracie p . d. t [pleaa, 
dominus tecum].” 

Another inscription, in a more uncommon posi- 
tion, occurs at Scredington church, in the same 
neighbourhood. It is on the side of the dress of 
the stone effigy of a priest. I should be glad to 
know if it has been deciphered? At Newton, 
near the same places, is the indent of the brass of 
a small mitred figure. What bishop or abbot 
was buried there ? 

On the last page of Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire 
(vol. i. 4to, ed. 1790) there is an absurd cut of 
the font-inscription at Newark, quite unintel- 
ligible. I have a note that it should be: “Carne 
innati sunt hac... . fonte renati.” C. R. M. 


Sty.e or “ REVEREND” AND “ VERY REVEREND” 
S. xii. 26, 78, 98.)— G., who dates from 
Edinburgh, ought to have known better than to 
venture the assertion that the Principals of the 
Scottish Universities “are always clergymen of the 
Established Church,” and “ have the title of Very 
Reverend.” Is not Sir David Brewster, the pre- 
sent distinguished Principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, a layman? Is not Principal Forbes of St. 
Andrew’s a layman ? Neither of these Principals 
have ever assumed, or have ever been addressed 
as “ Very Reverend.” No doubt it was formerly 
— that the Principals of the different 

ttish Colleges should be in orders, but this 
provision was altered by a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment. The truth plainly is, that “Very Re- 
verend ” is from mere courtesy applied to Scottish 


Principals of Coll who happen to be in orders 
to the Moderator of the General Assembly, and to 
Provincial Synods. The practice of such courtesy 
titles is comparatively modern. The designation 
of “ Reverend ” is not used in the Acts of the Ge- 
neral Assembly. Each clerical member of the 
court is styled thus,— Mr. A. B., Minister at C.” 
Formerly two persons only in a parish were 
honoured with the prefix of “Mr.,” these being 
the minister and the schoolmaster. 
Rogers, LL.D, 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 

I feel indebted to Mr. Vere Irvine for his 
satisfactory explanation, which besides suggests 
the origin of another matter. I mean what is 
called the “ Committee of Bills” in the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Before 
any business is submitted to the consideration of 
the full house, it is brought under the examina- 
tion of that committee, and reported on by it, which 

uite corresponds with the procedure in the 

otch Parliament as to the “ Lords of the Arti- 

cles,” whose duties seem to have been analogous 
to those of this committee. 

I regret that I cannot assist your correspondent 
as to Professor Aytoun’s brochure. I trust he 
may yet procure a copy of it, as it must be 
worthy of preservation. G. 

Trrtes or THE JupGEs (3™ S. xii. 67.) —The 
term “ Reverend” seems to have been originally 
used in the sense of “venerable,” and hence ap- 
plied to those who by age or office were such. 

Among other instances, Sir William Dugdale 
commences his igree of the Howards with 
William Howard, “a learned and reverend judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas.” 

Thus, too, it was applied to senators, as in the 
opening of Othello’s apology : — 

“ Most potent, grave, and reverend Seigniors.” 


Bishops were originally styled “ Reverend 
Father,” without the adjunct “ Right.” Cranmer 
was thus designated in the title of one of his 
controversial works printed by Daye, 1580; and 
this style was not confined to prelates. Ins 
letter from Laurence Humphrey to Henry Bul- 
linger, dated Feb. 9, 1566, the latter is addressed, 
“ pater in Christo reverende.” 

One has often heard dissenting ministers charged 
with “ usurping” the style of “ Reverend.” There 
is really no usurpation in the matter. The title 
is only conventional, and commonly given to all 
ministers of religion, without reference to their 
state connection or theological opinions. 

Henry Park. 

Yoxford Vicarage. 

Brores (3* S. xii. 66.)—By Ish- 
mael’s ram, is meant the ram “a noble victim 
(Koran, surat xxxvii. p. 369, Sale): the very 


same which Abel sacrificed, and which was seat 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


to Abraham out of Paradise when he offered 
Ismael (not Isaac, as we have it) in sacrifice. 
Isaac, the Mahometans say, was not then born. 
The horns of this ram were hung up on the spout 
of the Caaba till they were burned, together with 
that building, in the days of Abd’allah Ebu 
Zobeir. I can find nothing on the subject of 
Moses’s ox, nor of the Queen of Sheba’s (Bal- 
kis’s) ass. Solomon had been informed that 
Balkis’s legs and feet were covered with hair 
“like those of an ass,” which he tested by her 
entering his palace where it was floored with 
glass, which she mistook for water (surat xxvii. 
p- 312, Sale). Neither can I find anything of her 
cuckoo; although the lapwing carried messages 
between her and Solomon (surat xxvii. p. 310, 
Sale). In a dispute which was to be settled by a 
miracle, Sileh overcame the Thamudites by set- 
ting a rock in labour, which was delivered of a 
she camel answering the required description of 
his opponents; and which immediately brought 
forth a young one, ready weaned, as big as her- 
self. This camel never raised her head from a 
well or river till she had drunk up all the water 
in it; and thus, being well charged with milk, 
she went about the town crying it: “If any 
wants milk let him come forth” (Koran, strat vii. 
p- 124n., Sale). T. J. Buckton. 
Streatham Place, 8. 


Dog (3% S. xii. 7, 55, 79.) — Will Mr. Jona- 
THAN Bovcurer forgive me for questionin 
whether the “dole” of his quotation from Hoo 
is not rather the Anglo-Saxon de/ than the 
Latin dolor of his most apposite quotation from 
Tennyson ? 

Hood is rather fond of using “dole” in this 
sense of pittance or charity. In his “Ode to Rae | 
Wilson, Enquire,” we have — 

“ Playing the Judas with a temporal dole,” 
and again, in “ Miss Kilmansegg,” — 
“ Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled.” 


“Dole” (=dolor) seems of the very rarest oc- 
currence in modern poetry. I have looked through 
half-a-dozen poets without finding a single in- 
stance of it. 

Shakspeare uses the word in both senses : — 

when I consider 
What great creation and what dole of honour 
Flies where you bid it.” 
All's Well that Ends Well, Act II. Se. 3, 1. 165. 
“ In equal scale weighing delight and dole.” 
Hamlet, Act 1. Se. 2, 1. 13. 


Joun Annis, Jun. 
I think I am correct in saying that the word dole, 
m its Scottish form dool, dule, meaning grief or 


sorrow, is sometimes used at the present time, in 
poetry written in the Scottish dialect. I cannot 


lay my hands just now on a more recent example 
than the following verse of a beautiful little 
ballad : — 
“ Row weel, my boatie, row weel; 
Row weel, my merry men a’ ; 
For there’s dool and there’s woe in Glenfiorich’s bowers, 
And there’s grief in my father’s ha’.” 

The ballad from which this verse is taken was 
first published in The Wanderer (Glasgow, 1818). 
I quote from The Harp of Renfrewshire (Paisley, 
1819), a collection of poetry, original and selected. 
William Motherwell was one of the editors of 
this now scarce work, for which he wrote an essay 
on the “ Bards of Renfrewshire.” 

D. 

Johnstone. 


Ricwarp Dean (3" 8, xi. 482.) — Is your cor- 
respondent aware that escutcheons on a herse 
are not reliable evidences of a right to bear those 
arms, and that even the arms mentioned in funeral 
certificates can be shown, in several instances, to 
have been the wrong ones. I do not mean by 
these remarks to impugn the correctness of the 
arms in question, but merely to canvass the re- 
liability generally of such genealogical-heraldic 
evidence. I inclose a note of an incorrect funeral 
certificate for the Editor’s satisfaction, but do not 
wish to bring forward cases which even in their 
errors betray rather ignorance than wilful corrup- 
tion.” Sp. 


Watrnam 8S. xii. 25.) —The arch 
mentioned by your correspondent C. is the western 
arch of the lantern, whisk semaine perfect though 
blocked. The church of which the present build- 
ing is only a mutilated portion, was probably built 


| by Harold, and consecrated in 1059 or 1060. The 
| confirmation charter bears date 1062. 


Some con- 
sider that Harold’s church was replaced by another 
in 1177, and that therefore the present church is 
not the remains of Harold’s editice. But if the 
architecture looks too much advanced for 1060, it 
does not look advanced enough for 1177. The 
enrichment is confined to surface ornament, and is 
of simple, almost rude, character, and totally lacks 
the elaboration of ornament which might be ex- 
pected in a building of 1177. Waltham Abbey 
church, though built in 1060, belongs to the Nor- 
man branch of the Romanesque family, this 
branck existing simultaneously with the Saxon in 
England during a considerable portion of the 
eleventh century. Your correspondent will find 
much information respecting this church and the 
burial of Harold in a valuable paper by Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, in the Transactions of the Essex Arche- 
ological Society, vol. ii. part 1. 
Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


* So at p.488 (names wanted) it ought to be considered 
that book plates are no authority. They generally mean 
nothing at the present day. 
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This arch, which forms part of the east end of 
the present church, appears upon researches made, 
from various authors, to be quite primitive, having 
escaped the hands which time and fashion bring ; 
part of this end belongs to the lord of the manor, 
and is keptin repair by the same. Before the sur- 
render of the abbey the tower stood near the east 
end in conjunction with the choir, or, as Farmer 
says, some eastern chapel, and other old buildings 
coeval with the monastery, which were destroyed 
in 1562, according to the imprimis given by Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, when the tower was removed to 
the west end. This arch, which is now entirely 
exposed to the weather, was doubtless a medium 
into some of those places above named, as it is 
recorded by the same quaint historian, that the 
church typified the Church Militant, and the 
chancel represents the Church Triumphant, and 
all who will pass out of the former into the latter 


and be acquainted with the affliction. 


the most authentic account I have in m 
sion to give. W. WINTERs. 


Churchyard, Waltham Abbey. 


word for tobacco; but two other 


sea ? 


let, as zindeghiani-i padishah ¢ 


traced through the German or Sanscrit. 
the time of 


and Persian languages. 


The term archipelago, as a 


Grecian is remarkable. 
siders archipe: 


Greeks, from its bein: 
caloyers (x. c. 53, p. 102n.). 


was known to 


must go under the rood-loft, that is carry the cross | 
This is | 
posses- 

and ten men. 


(3" 8, x. 494; xi. 99.) — A satis- 
factory reply has been given by Mr. Bares to the 
query as to the authority for patum as a Latin 
uestions have 
not been answered, namely, (1) How bad occurs 
in English and Persian only, and not in the cog- 
nate tongues? and (2) what is the derivation of 
archipelago, and when was it first called the holy 


| who died in 1736. 


The reply to the first is, that the word bad | 
in Persian means desire, and is placed at the end | 
of imperatives to supply the — of our may or | 

iraz BAD — long life 
to the king! In Persian the word bed corresponds 
in sense with the English bad, but like the Persian 
abéd, and the English abode, must be treated as an 
accidental resemblance, for the affinity cannot be 
Since 
ibnitz there has been, however, no 
reason to doubt the relationship of the German 


The reply to the second query is more difficult. 
treek derivative, would 

mean chief sea, but it could only be so considered 
in reference to the Black Sea and not to the Me- 
diterranean or Atlantic. The word, however, is 
now used geographically to designate clusters of 
islands in many parts of the globe, for which the 
Gibbon con- 
go to be a corruption of 
yos, holy sea, the name given to it by the modern 
frequented by monks and 
But both may be 
considered as —— of the name by which it 
hylus, “ gwan,” xérayos 


Alyaiov (Agam. 670). So Mount Ida is styled 
Hesiod “ the an mountain” ( i 
Gaisford’s ed.). Strabo (viii. c. 7. s. 5), who uses 
the same word, considers it as derived from 
‘Ege in Eubcoea (Homer, xiii. 21). So does 
Damm (Zev. 1040). Perhaps it is originally the 
plural form of 4 yi, ai yaia, lands as distinct from 
sea and sky; also islands (Homer, Odys., viii. 284; 
Dammii Lev., 182). ae i. Bucxtox, 
Streatham Place, 8S. 


Battie or Baver (3" xii. 53, 54.)—“1. If 
he [the Bishop of Orleans] was in holy orders at 
the time? in which case he could not have used 
a lance.” 

Popes and Cardinals have been known to en- 
dorse the steel harness—to mention but one of 
each—Julius IL, and Richelieu at La —T 


CoMMANDER OF THE NIGHTINGALE (3° 8, xi 
440, 523.) —The Nightingale was a sixth-rate 
frigate, carrying twenty-four guns and one hundred 
Capt. Thomas Smith, a Jacobite, 
was dismissed the service March 17, 1689; he 
entered that of France, and was in command of 
the Nightingale when she was captured by Om 
Haddock of the Ludlow Castle, Dec. 30, 1707: 
Smith was tried for high treason and hanged, 


, Capt. Charles Guy, or Gay, was appointed to the 


Nightingale March 23,1709; he died in 1712, and 
was succeeded in the same year by Ezekiel Wright, 
J. Harris Grnsox, 

Liverpool. 

Morrogs or Companies xii. 65.) MR, 
J. Manvrt gives as the motto of the Amicable 
Society “ Esto perpetua.” If this is the Amicable 
Society “for a perpetual Assurance Office esta 
blished in London in the year 1706,” it has at 
last, after 160 years of existence, belied its motto 
by becoming merged by Act of Parliament in the 
Norwich Union Assurance Office. 

Jos J. B. WorKARD. 


Punntxe Morrors (3* S. xii. 74.) —The Hopes 
of Balgony have certainly the “ At spes solamen,” 
but the Hopes of Hopetoun and those of Rankils 
lour have substituted for this “ At spes infracta” 
Looking to the crest, a shattered globe sut 
mounted by a rainbow, this is certainly a better 
idea, and reminds one of Horace, from whom the 
hint may have been taken — 

“ Si fractus illabatur orbis.” 


One of the most atrocious of these punning 
mottoes is that of Cave, “Cave, Deus adsit.” 

Busney Hearn has entirely missed the jingle 
in that of the Cockburns, whose motto is not 
“ Ascendit cantu” (which would rather apply @ 
Lark or Larkins), but “ Accendit cantu.” 


The “Nihil verius” of the Scotch Veres I 
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have already mentioned in “N. & Q.” when | off the solution with fair water, using the pencil 
, an artist does to remove water-colours from 
ra 
hy 


treating of a different subject. 
Vere Irvine. 


The “ Quid rides” reminds me of the story, in 
my schooldays, of an usher seeing one of the 
boys with a thick lump in one of his cheeks, who 
ached “Quid est hoc?” = lad, 

ttering out a large piece of chewing tobacco, 
Hoc est for which repartee the 
master forgave him. is 

Bishop Burgess’s brother had made his fortune 

the sale of pickles and sauces at his house in 

Strand, which respectable firm still continues. 
It is said that he was thinking of setting up his 
carriage, and asked his brother, the bishop, for a 
motto to his arms, who gave him the following 
from Virgil : — 
“ Gravi jamdudum saucia cura.” 

W. 

“Conspicuous FROM Its AnsENcE” (3" xi. 
488, &c.)— The recurrence of this phrase in 
#N. & Q.” has several times recalled to me a 
story of the Emperor Galerius, which contains 
a parallel idea. The story is a favourite one of 
De Quincey ; so I give it in his words : — 

¢ Sir” said that emperor to a soldier who had missed 
the target in succession I know not how many times 
(suppose we say fifteen), ‘ allow me to offer my congratu- 
lations on the truly admirable skill you have shown in 
keeping clear of the mark. Not to have hit once in so 
many trials, argues the most splendid talents for miss- 
ing.’ "— Works, vol. xiv. p. 161 note, ed. 1863. 

Joun Appis, JUN. 


Burrerrzty (3" S. xi. 342, &c.)— Two more 
a from Chaucer to append to that of Mr. 
KEAT (xii. 58) : — 
*T sette right nought of the vilonye, 
* That 3e of wommen write, a boterflie,.” 
Canterbury Tales, 1. 10,178, ed. Wright. 
“Such talkyng is nought worth a boterflye.” 
Ib. 1. 16,276, 
Joun Appis, Jun. 


Nose Breepixe (3" xii. 42.) —When I was 
a boy at school the remedy for this efflux was to 
put a bunch of keys down the back while the 
clothes were on. The cold metal—never very 
rapid in its descent—produced, as it was consi- 
dered, “a chill” to the blood. CHIswIick. 


Stars uv orp Deeps (3" xii. 47.) —If he 
could have done so, Apamas should have ex- 
_— something of the nature of the stains that 

@ wishes to remove. Are they ink stains, wine 
stains, or the stains only attributable to age ? 
He may try the following recipe, I think, with 
advantage: — Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of 
oxalic acid in a wineglassful of boiling water; 
when the solution is cold apply it lightly to the 
stains with a camel’s-hair pencil; afterwards wash 


| tonneau, 


If this be ineffectual, try very weak 
loric acid, manipulated in the same way. 
Septimus Presse. 


Bumsiervurry S. xi. 426.) — This is the 
usual English name. In France the name is 
In Switzerland it is called crapaud, 
from the toad. The toad’s mouth is the great 
aim of the ung ; in general it counts a thousand. 
Russian billiards is the best game of this sort, and 
more genteel. 8. J. 


24TH oF Fesrvary (3" xii. 48.) —There 
is as light mistake in your calculation: the 24th 
February in the years 1812 and 1840 is not a 
Tuesday, buta Monday. All the other dates ap- 
pear to be right. E. A. C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


La Lyre Francaise. By Gustave Masson. (Macmillan.) 

This is a new volume of Macmillan’s favourite Golden 
Treasury Series, and, thanks to the merit and beauty of 
its contents and the zeal and good taste of its editor, will 
certainly not be the least popular among them. We 
doubt whether, even in France itself, so interesting and 
complete a repertory of the best French lyrics could be 
found. A rapid but clear and intelligent sketch of French 
chanson literature precedes the collection, which contains 
no fewer than thirty-six Religious Songs and Hymns; 
twenty-three Patriotic and Warlike Songs; sixty-four 
Bacchanalian and Love Songs; fifty-three Satirical 
Songs, Epigrams, &c. ; twenty Historical Songs, Vaude- 
villes, Parodies, and Complaintes ; and lastly, some thirty- 
four Miscellaneous Poems. These are followed by a 
series of valuable Notes; a Chronological Index; an 
Index of the first lines, and an Index of Writers. It is 
a beautiful little volume for a travelling companion. 


History of Dudley Castle and Priory, including a Genea- 
logical Account of the Families of Sutton and Ward. 
By Charles Twamley, (Russell Smith.) 

Mr. Twamley is a native of Dudley, and the history 
of its Castle having long been to him a source of great 
interest, he has for some years been collecting informa- 
tion respecting it and the two families of Sutton and 
Ward, whose names are so intimately associated with it. 
The present little volume, the result of his labours, will 
be received with welcome by his fellow townsmen, and 
referred to with satisfaction by all who desire to know 
the history of Dudley Castle and Priory. 


Tinsley’s Maguzine, conducted by Edmund Yates. No. 1. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 


This is a new candidate for the favour of the Magazine- 
loving public, conducted by Mr. Yates, with a spirit which 
not only deserves success, but bids fair to command it. 
With “ The Adventures of Dr. Brady,” by W. H. Russell, 
whose vigorous pen here deals as readily with fiction as 
it has heretofore done with the stern realities of life; and 
“The Rock Ahead,” which gives promise of being one 
of the Editor’s best stories—there is abundant interest 
for those who regard a good story or two as the back- 
bone of a magazine ; while the rest of the Number is 
characterised by papers, many of which treat of topics of 
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the day ; and we 


suspect the last article of all will not 
be the least popular—* Paris Fashions,” with such “ loves 
of bonnets !”’ 
The Broadway, London and New York, No, 1, August. 

(Routledge. ) 

The ink with which we had written the preceding 
notice was scarcely dry when we received the first 
Number of Messrs. Routledge’s new International Maga- 
zine: and a thoroughly good first Number it is. It opens 
with five chapters of a new story, “ Brakespeare ; or, 
The Fortunes of a Free Lance,” by one of the most 
vigorous and popular of modern writers; which is fol- 
lowed by some dozen other papers of great variety, in- 
cluding a graceful little poem, “C harmian,” by Robert 
Buchanan; and “ A Wonderful Crab,” with eight wood- 
cuts, by Ernest Griset, which is worth the price of the 
whole Magazine, and more. How Messrs. Routledge 
can afford such a miscellany for sixpence, passes com- 

rehension ; but their expectation of an enormous sale, 

al on the acknowledged fact that there are in the 
world twice as many sixpences as shillings, will, we 
have no doubt, be realised. 

Messrs. Virtue & Co. purpose commencing, in 
October, the publication of a new Monthly Magazine, 
under the Editorship of Anrnoxy Trotiore. will 
be called The New Metropolitan Magazine, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are req whose names and ad- 

dresses are given for that purpose: 


"s Drerrowany oF 
Hisrony or Youu 


ommine Biaps. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15,Conduit Street, 


5 Vols. Folio. 


Street, London na, W. 


Puanerany Wonxos, published by Hardwick, 1854. 
Wanted by Messrs. Sotheran a Booksellers, Great Tower 


Aatices to Correspondents. 


Oon Seares. Subscribers who want Numbers or Parts to 
complete their Second Series are recommended to make early applica- 


tion for the same, as the few copies on hand are s boing made up into sets ; 
and when this is done, no separate copies can sold. 

Semcrraroa. Ignoramus, Comedia, Lond. is by George Ruggles, 
and was acted before King James I. at Cambridge in March, \6\4-15. 
Vide” N. @ Q.” iat 8. ili. 518, and the biographical dictionaries. 

P. Hoeremmnson is thanked for the pedigree of the Duke family. 

A. Surrazn. The quotation will be found in Macbeth, Act III. Sec. 2. 


R. C. L. For the slang word “ Bunkum,” see “ N. & Q. 4 5. vi. 
427; and for the origin of the song Yankee 2nd 
|. 57 


u.—3rd 8. xii. p. 76, col. ii. Ar, Rend Motion 
del Merinvilie read Déemontiers de Merinvi 

e*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores awn Quenies” is published at noon on Friday,and is also 
desued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Hal/- 

yearly Iwonx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Orders 

the Strani Post Office, in favour of G. Surra, 43, 
von ras Eprron be 


“Nores & Quanrs" is for transmission abroad. 


IBRARIES CATALOGUED 
lite an ry 
ven..Address Bistos, “ N. £Q.” Office, 


in an efficient 


Strect, Strand, 


“ He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 
exhaustive Diseussion as to the Author. 
7, Whalley View, ! ey Range, Manchester 
ANTED TO 1 PURCHASE. — The followi 
Editions of THOMSON’S SEASONS : — 


1726. 

II. Ditto, 8vo, 1726. 

ILL. Ditto, ove, 1727 or 1728. 

TV. Serato, 8vo, 1729. 

V. Semen, 8vo, 1728. 

VI. Cotzecren Evrrion, 4to, 1738. 
VII. Ditto, $vo, 1734. 

VILL. Ditto, 12mo, 1746. 


Wantec »y MR. HENRY 
London, W King Street, 


r ART BOOK- BUYERS. — E. PARSONS 


45, Brompton Road, 8.W 


EATH’S LIST OF SOME SECOND-HAND 

BOOED first- Good in mot 

- rature. No. 4 for 1867 may now on remitting 
w. HEATH, 497, Oxford | Landon. 


a] UR I ous AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS.— 
America, Cruikshank, English History and phy, 
r Tracti, Oriental Works aad M tal et 
and pest free for one stamp. 


Jews, Mystics, Shakespeare, sotothard, 
WILSON, 93, Great _Rusell Street, London. 


ENEALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORY. = 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the a - Records and Pik 
rees. Information rmorial 


given A 
Advowsons, Manors, &c. Translations of Ancient 
Records. Researches made in the Briti = Museum .— Address 
DOLMAN, ESQ.., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


R. HOWARD, Sargeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new -— of 
EETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatur: y 60 

resemble the natural ry as not to be distinguished from thee original 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or one 
will be found very cupesien to any teeth ever before used. 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful eperetions 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed @ 
restore articulation and mastication. teeth stopped and rea 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—s2, Fleet Street. At home 
from ten till five. —Consultations free. 


W. J. H. RODD, Picture 31, St. Martin's 
Court, W.C. Pictures lined, cleaned, and restored j Water- 
colour Drawings cleaned, repaired, mounted, and varnish removeds 
Pastils, Crayons, and Body-Colour Drawings cleaned and repairedy 
Valuations of Literary made for Probate 
y Duty; also Catal r_ Collec Pictures 
Drawings for a ~ tty or Public "Sale. Works of Art and 
Virta pure Commission. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
ERICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all 
exceeding 20s. 

Good Cream-laid Note, a, 20» and 4s. per ream. 

Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 

Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 6s. per ream. 

Outsides Hand-made per ream. 

Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. 


Manuscript Paper (letter dee), ter lain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
on Paper ( various sizes), ru ruled or in ie 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. and 7s 1000. 


ew shape, high per 100. 


‘onogram, two letters, from 6s. 6c.; Ditto, three letters, 
Dies, from 4s, 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, is. 


Address Dies. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to Is. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
| 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


Polished Steel Crest engraver by the first Artists, from 
from As. 


| 
|: 
leries, Early W Ornaments, Heraldry, . 
Pageantry, Gems, Ev ags, Architecture, Seulp- 
| ture, &c., just publish¢ 
| 
Mor 
Gas 
Cam rds. 

| 

= 


| lege | 


